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HE  adminis- 
2, tration of 

BR William Cosby, 

H who was the Colo- 
ae) nial Governor of 
? New York in 1732- 
36° was distin- 
guished by an at- 
tack upon the free- 
dom of the press which was the most 
notable event of that period. It 
also marked an epoch in the history 
of journalism in America, which is of 
the greatest interest and significance. 

The leader of the court or conser- 
vative party at this time was James 
De Lancey. His father, Stephen De 
Lancey, a Huguenot exile, had accu- 
mulated a large fortune in the African 
trade, and by his marriage with the 
daughter of Van Cortlandt had 
become connected with the wealthiest 
families in the colony. He had given 
to his son unusual educational advan- 
tages, sent him to England to study 
at Cambridge, and in the age of Pope, 
Swift, and Gay made him familiar 
with English literature and manners. 
At the university James De Lancey 
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had for his tutor Dr. Thomas Her- 
ring, who was afterward Archbishop 
of York and Canterbury, and with 
whom he always preserved ‘a close 
friendship. The archbishop, it is 
said, aided De Lancey, in his various 
political difficulties, by his influence 
with the king, and was always his firm 
friend. In 1725 De Lancey returned 
to New York, and was soon after ad- 
mitted to practice law. No one was 
better fitted to attain the highest 
rank in his profession. His mind was 
clear and strong; his opportunities 
for mental cultivation had surpassed 
those of his fellows; he was indus- 
trious, ambitious, and his family in- 
fluence insured him success. He was 
made a member of the council in 1728, 
and was married to the daughter of © 
Caleb Heathcote, one of the wealth- 
iest men in the province, a member 
of thé council and the receiver of 
customs for all North America. Busi- 
ness flowed in upon De Lancey; he 
grew wealthy by his own labors and 
by the large fortune of his wife; his 
health was perhaps not strong, but he 
was by far the most prominent and 


1 From the ‘‘ Memorial History of New York”’ 
? See April issue of National Magazine for history of his administration as well as that of Gov. Clarke. 
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fortunate young man in the province 
when he was yet under thirty. Un- 
happily, his natural conservatism, or 
the influence of the reactionary circle 
in which he moved, clouded and em- 
barrassed his intellect. He might 
have saved New York from many 
trials and even calamities, had he 
joined the party of reform, and he 
might have led the way to much real 
progress. But he seems to have fallen 
at once into the hands of the court 
party and the reactionists, He be- 
came their leader and their victim. 
He lent his powerful aid to Cosby in 
some of his most iniquitous measures. 
He covered up his peculations, de- 
fended his tyranny. He was a bitter 
persecutor of the opposite faction, 
and his influence in this disastrous 
period was fatal to the best interests 
of his native city. With De Lancey 
were joined Harrison, Clarke, and the 
majority of the council. Francis Har- 
rison was a lawyer of note, but ap- 
parently so active on the governor's 
side as to become the object of the 
sharpest satires of the opposition. 
Many of the wealthier families, the 
Philipses, Van Cortlandts, and others, 
followed De Lancey, but added little 
to the mental strength of his party. 
Except the great leader himself, near- 
ly all the rising intellects of the day 
were on the side of the opposition: 
Morris, Alexander, Smith, Colden, the 
Livingstons, all the Presbyterians, 
and the greater part of the Dutch, 
some of the more prudent Episcopal- 
ians, and the great majority of the 
voters, formed the popular party. 
But they found themselves powerless, 
and had no means even of complain- 
ing. Bradford’s “Gazette” was closed 
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to them, the legislature was not per- 
mitted to meet. No elections were 
held. The courts were controlled by 
the governor. The reformers prob- 
ably knew that Cosby was writing 
home to England the most infamous 
calumnies against them; Morris, 
Alexander and Van Dam felt that he 
was plotting to drive them from their 
offices; that he had resolved to crush 
out the few remaining traces of free- 
dom; that they were slaves. They 
appealed to the power of the press— 
their only refuge. They determined 
to establish in New York a weekly 
journal that should demand freedom 
of thought and speech as the birth- 
right of every free people. It was a 
most important epoch in the history 
of journalism and of America when 
Morris and his associates first deter- 
mined to test the power of the press 
and assert its liberty. In England the 
liberty of the press was scarcely un- 
derstood. De Foe was pilloried for a 
satirical pamphlet; Swift was in dan- 
ger of imprisonment for the Drapier’s 
Letters, having himself inflicted on 
the opposition writers the punish- 
ment he now feared. Steele suffered 
for his pamphlets. In Philadelphia 
Bradford had been prosecuted and 
exiled; Franklin fled from Boston 
because he had written too freely. 
The patriots of New York were the 
first to demand freedom of thought 
and speech. “No nation, ancient or 
modern,” writes “Cato,” in Zenger’s 
new journal,’ “no nation ever lost the 
liberty of freely speaking, writing or 
publishing, but forthwith lost their 
liberty and became slaves.” 

John Peter Zenger, the editor of 
the ‘New York Weekly Journal,’— 


1“* Munday,” November 12, 1733. 
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Containing the frefoeft Advices, Foreign, aud Domeftick. 
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Mr. Zenger, 


| pen the following in your next, thote Monarchies, but the Will of the 


and you'll oblige your Friend, 
CA 


Mira temporum clicitas: ubi* fentirt quia 
velis, pews es a e 
acit. 


HE Liberty of the Prefs 
is a Subject of the great- 
efé Importance, and in 
which every Individual 
is as much concern’d as 

he is in‘any other Part of Liberty : 
Therefore it will not be inyproper to 
communicate to the Publick the Senti- 
ments of a fate excellent Writer upon 
this Point. fuch is the Elegance and 
Perfpicuity of his Writings, fuch the 
inimitable Force of bis Reafoning, that 
it will be difficult to fay any Thing 
new that he has not faid, or not to 
fay that much ‘worfe which he has 
faid. 

There are two Sorts of Monarchies, 
an abfolute and a limited one, In the 
firft, the Liberty of thePrefs can never 
be maintained, it is inconfiflent with 
it ; for what abfolute Monarch would 
fatter any Subject. to . animadvert 
on his Actions, when it is in his Pow- 
ér to declare the Crime, and to nomi- 
nate thé Punifhment? This would 
make it very dangerous to exercifefuch. 
a Liberty  Befides the Obje& againtt 
which thole Pens muft be directed, is 


their Sovere} 


4, th 
sane: go, the fole fupream Mas 


for there being no Law in 


Prince, it makes it neceifary for his 


Miniftcrs to confult his Pleafure, bee 
fore any Thing can be undétMen : 
He is therefore properly chargeable 
with the Grievances of his Subjedts, 
and what the Minifter there acts baing 
in Obedience to the Prince, he ought 
not to.incur the Hatred of the People ; 
for it would be hard to impute thar to 
him for a Crime, which is theFruit of 
his Allegiance, and for refufing which 
he might incur the Penalties of Trea. 
fon. Befides, in an abfolute Monar- 
chy, the Will of the Prince being the 
Law,a Liberty of the Prefs to complain 
of Grievances would be complaining 
againft the Law, and the Conftitution, 
to which they have fubmitted, or have 
been obliged to fubmit; and therefore 
in one Senfe, may be faid to delerve 
Punifhment, So that under an abfo 
lute Monarchy, I fay, fuch a Liberty 
is inconfiftent with the Conftitution, 
having no proper Subject in Politics, 
on which it might be exercis’d, and if 
exercis’d Would incur a certainPenalty, 
But in a limited Monarchy, as Fng 
land is, our Laws are known, fixed 
and eftablithed, They are the ftreigh 
Rule and fure Guide to dire& the King, 
the Minifters, and other his Subjedts 
And therefore an Offence: againft the 
Laws is fuch an Offence againft the 
—_ . Ought to amare ome 
per adequate Punifhment 5 the nr 


The above fac-simile is reduced from the origi- 
nal issue of Zenger’s paper, measuring 74% by 12 
inches, in the possession of the New-York His- 


torical Society. A more complete file of the first 
volume of the “ Journal” is included in the collec- 
tions of the American Antiquarian Societv- 
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the beginning of its free press,—was 
a German who had been sent to New 
York when young, by the charity of 
Queen Anne. He had learned the art 
of printing in Bradford’s employ. He 
was made collector of taxes, and was 
in arrears, his enemies said not hon- 
estly. In November, 1733 he began 
to publish his “ Weekly Journal.” It 
was a small folio sheet, resembling 
Bradford’s “ Gazette,” but even less 
careful in proof-reading and printing. 
He spells ..onday “Munday,” his 
dates are constantly incorrect, the 
paper poor, the type intolerable. Yet 
Zenger was bold and fearless; he evi- 
dently enjoyed his sudden elevation 
to renown; his paper was successful; 
he gathered news, and had as many 
advertisements as the “Gazette.” 
But the chief purpose of the paper 


lay in its bitter attacks upon Cosby’s 


administration. No point of assault 
is neglected, no personality or satire 
spared. Morris, Alexander, Smith and 
others had formed a club that met 
weekly, and here were no doubt ar- 
ranged and suggested the essays, the 
squibs, the verses, parodies, and 
sharp rejoinders to the heavy and 
often ill-considered replies that were 
sometimes inserted in the “Gazette.” 
It is not likely that Bradford, its 
editor, was in sympathy with Cosby’s 
party; he claims to be neutral, but 
his paper was controlled by Harrison 
and De Lancey, and was treated with 
little tenderness by his acute assail- 
ants. Many of the leading essays in 
the “ Journal” are written in a clear, 
correct style, full of force and novel- 
ty. Their chief aim is to defend the 
most liberal view of the liberty of the 
press. The writers felt no doubt that 
they lived under a despotism that 
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might at any moment strike them with 
its sharp penalties; they use all the 
resources of reason to rouse the peo- 
ple to resistance. Their argument is 
unanswerable because true. But its 
unrivaled power lay in its novelty. 
Few, in 1730, had even heard of the 
liberty of the press; fewer understood 
its meaning. It was many years be- 
fore Junius was to complete his repu- 
tation by his powerful enunciation of 
the sametruth. It was so long since 
Milton had written his great period 
on Truth’s certain victory that it was 
forgotten. In the days of Swift and 
Addison few read Milton’s prose. 
But week after week, in grave and 
stately sentences the New York 
writers kept up one long, loud cry, 
“The Liberty of the Press.” The 
effect was startling. It spread from 
colony to colony; a newspaper was 
soon established in Charleston that 
took up the cry; Boston and Phila- 
delphia watched attentively the strug- 
gle in New York, and we may trace 
in the leading articles of the “ New 
York Weekly Journal” of 1733 and 
1734 many of the ideas and some- 
‘times the language itself that Otis, 
Franklin and Adams made use of in 
defending and securing the liberties 
of the continent. 

It would be possible to collect many 
witty sayings and more wise ones 
from this sudden display of colonial 
talent. The wit is often harsh, the 
personalities cruel. Harrison is rep- 
resented as a monkey who escapes in- 
to the country and arms himself with 
sword and pistol; next he is a spaniel 
who runs away from home. Cosby 
is never spared. An amusing satire 
of the alphabet shows that some 
letters are fortunate, some unlucky, 
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but that C is the letter ever fatal to 
New York. Cornbury sold offices and 
took bribes, Coote (Bellomont) and 
Carteret were unfortunate,—a blank 
is left for Cosby. When the govern- 
or’s supporters urged that a certain 
respect was due to his position, 
“Cato” replied in the “Journal”: 
“Tf all governours are to be rever- 
enced, why not the Turk and old 
Muley or Nero?” and, “if we rever- 
ence men for power alone, why not 
the D——?” Some retainer of the 
court said it was best to keep well 
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the jury. The court entertainments 
are a favorite aim of satire; they are 
wasteful, they corrupt and destroy. 
A correspondent complains of the 
swift growth of luxury; men now 
contend, he says, who shall wear the 
finest clothes, drink the costliest 
wines, have the most dishes on the 
table, and not, as of old, who shall 
be of most service to his country. 
Literature had made little progress 
in the rising city. There were no 
good schools; only one newspaper, 
Bradford’s “New York Gazette,” ap- 


THE VAN CORTLANDT MANSION AT KINGSBRIDGE, 


with a governor. The “Journal” 
replies; ‘A governour turns rogue, 
does a thousand things for which a 
small rogue would deserve a halter, 

therefore it is prudent to keep 
in’with him.” For those who yielded 
to the seductions of court dinners 
and gave up their independence, the 
“Weekly Journal” has no mercy. 
The widows are made to complain 
that they are left out of the gov- 
ernor’s invitations because they have 
no husbands to control; young wo- 
men because they have no lovers on 


peared weekly, and a few books had 


already issued from his press. The 
“Gazette,” a small folio sheet, was 
made up chiefly of extracts from for- 
eign papers and some advertisements 
of property, runaway slaves, and 
shipping. As yet no political discus- 
sion was allowed, and few probably 
read the unattractive paper. It is 
probable that the majority of the 
citizens of New York could neither 
read nor write. The women, the 
historian Smith ungallantly asserts, 
read little or nothing. The English 
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language was slowly taking the place 
of the Dutch; in the Dutch churches 
the congregations were growing 
smaller, while that of Trinity soon 
exceeded the capacity of the building. 
In portions of the colony a mixed 
language was spoken, made up of 
Dutch and English, no common- 
school system having as yet fixed the 
words of the nation and made way 
for the pure speech of Shakspeare 
and Milton to rule over the countless 
generations of the future; the com- 
mon schools have given us a common 
tongue. 

Yet New York was soon to share 
in the literary and scientific reviv- 
al that was spreading over the 
other colonies. There is no doubt 


that the political discussions that grew 
out of the Zenger controversy aided 
greatly in awakening its intellect. It 


could not, in fact, linger long behind 
its fellows. In 1730-36, Franklin, a 
poor mechanic, was founding in Phil- 
adelphia literary clubs, libraries, and 
a newspaper of real excellence; and 
around him grew up men of science 
like Bartram, Rittenhouse, Rush, and 
several writers of merit. Berkeley 
(1729-1732) in Rhode Island had 
built his colonial house near Newport, 
founded clubs and literary circles, 
and written in his study -or his 
garden the most tolerant of theologi- 
cal discussions, “‘ Alciphron; or, the 
Minute Philosopher.” Berkeley is 
polite even to an atheist. From his 
school of thought came Samuel 
Johnson of Yale, afterward president 
of King’s (now Columbia) College, 
and Jonathan Edwards, the philoso- 
pher; Berkeley endowed Yale Col- 
lege with his Newport farm, and 
gathered for it large contributions in 
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England. With Berkeley began an 
American school of painting. He 
had brought over with him, Smybert, 
an artist, who afterward settled in 
Boston, took the portraits of many 
eminent men, and founded a school 
in which Trumbull, Allston, Stuart, 
and Sully surpassed their master. 
Berkeley’s pure literary style, too, 
was imitated by later American 
writers; he was one of the founders of 
American literature. 

As yet in New York, literary men 
were few. The Dutch clergymen 
were always good Latin scholars, and 
several of them wrote verses, but 
their language was unknown to the 
people. The Rev. William Vesey, the 
rector of Trinity, had been educated 
at Harvard as a Congregational min- 
ister; he was fond of controversy and 
wasted his leisure in disputes. The 
French clergyman, the Rev. Louis 
Rou, a scholar, had been the friend 
of Governor Burnet, but seems to 
have wanted discretion and charity. 

It was not until Zenger and his 
associates began to write in the 
‘Weekly Journal” that the intellect 
of New York showed any animation 
or literary skill. With it began the 
practice of ready writing, and it is 
impossible to go through its series of 
essays, replies, arguments, sallies of 
wit, and bitter satires without feel- 
ing that a very remarkable degree of 
literary talent had been reached “by 
its supporters. Their discussions of 
the principles of free thought and 
speech, of the necessity of maintain- 
ing them, of the danger of a sluggish 
yielding to despotism, of the certainty 
of the final triumph of truth in the 
conflict with error, show that they 
had studied in the school of Milton 
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and were familiar with the _ best 
classic and English authors. There 
was a library in the City Hall, 
founded by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. A library in 
these early days wanted nearly all 
the familiar names of even half a 
century later. Johnson was still a 
dull, heavy young man, translating 
“Father Lobo’s Travels” or indo- 
lently dreaming at Lichfield. Pope 
was in the full maturity of his satiri- 
cal vein, emulating Horace aud Juve- 
nal. Hume and the Scottish-school 
of history and philosophy were yet 
unheard of. In Ireland, Swift was 
stirring up a fierce internecine feud 
that was never to cease; Berkeley 
was the philosopher, Akenside and 
Thompson were the new poets of the 
age, Bolingbroke the political teacher 
and reformer. And when Smith and 
Alexander were writing their acute 
discussions of liberty and free speech, 
they could have had few materials of 
research and few models of style and 
thought. Shakspeare was perhaps on 
the shelves of the library in the City 
Hall, Dryden and some of the gross 
comic writers of the age of Charles, 
possibly an imperfect edition of Mil- 
ton. But the list of English authors 


was still so brief that one wonders 


how Montgomerie could well have 
made up his collection of fourteen 
hundred volumes. The City Library 
was chiefly theological and polemical. 
Some popular works no doubt had 
crept into its shelves. There may 
have been some huge folio editions of 
the classics. Smith and Alexander 
constantly appeal to the example of 
the Roman republicans, a Cato or a 
Brutus, or to the empire and its 
decay. They had read Livy and 
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Tacitus at least in translations. But 
the chief value of the City Library of 
1730 consisted .in its being the first, 
and in that it gave rise to larger col- 
lections of books. It was itself en- 
larged and transformed by the liber- 
ality of private citizens into that ad- 
mirable institution, the Society Li- 
brary of New York. On its shelves 
may be found some of .the early vol- 
umes from which Colden, Smith and 


Alexander may have gathered their 
wit and wisdom. 

One of the founders of American 
literature and science was Cadwalla- 


der Colden. He had come from 
Scotland already known for his talents 
and learning, and was made a mem- 
ber of the council by Governor Bur- 
net. He belonged to the liberal 
party of which Smith and Alexander 
were the active leaders, but seems to 
have given his attention chiefly to 
letters and science. He was the first 
to study the habits and manners of 
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the native Indian races with care, 
and wrote an excellent account of 
them. At his seat at Coldenham, near 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, he _prac- 
tised agriculture and entertained men 
of science and learning. He corres- 
ponded with Bartram, was a mem- 
ber of Franklin’s philosophical so- 
ciety, and was well known in Europe 
and America.. New York owes much 
to its Scottish governor and citizens, 
Burnet, Alexander, the Livingstons, 
Colden and others, and has never 
ceased to show traces of their influ- 
ence. But Colden could not, as the 
friend of the reformers, escape the in- 
tense dislike of Governor Cosby. 
He writes to England that Colden is 
“unfit to be trusted,” he is a “spy ”’; 
“these infamous fellows,” he calls 


his opponents, and never ceases to 
urge their removal from the council. 


He would have Thomas Freeman, 
Esq., who had married his daughter, 
appointed to one of the vacant seats. 
Colden’s mind was incessantly active. 
He wrote a treatise on the plants of 
Coldenham, which Linnzus_ used, 
naming a genus, after him, Co/denia, 
Colden, too, wrote excellent medical 
treatises, on gravitation, mathemati- 
cal papers, on the “climate and dis- 
eases of New York,” and many other 
pieces. He kept up an extensive cor- 
respondence with the learned, was 
lieutenant-governor of New York, one 
of the ruling intellects of the time. 
He died at eighty-eight in 1776; un- 
fortunately, he lingered too long in 
the royal party, and was forgotten. 
On the feast of St. Michael the 
archangel, the freeholders of New 
York were directed by their charter 
to assemble in their wards and pro- 
ceed to the election of aldermen and 


‘insane violence of James II. 
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assistants for the coming year. Not 
many modern voters in these less 
fanciful days would know when the 
medieval saint’s festival occurred, or 
could understand why he was chosen 
to preside over a New York election; 
but in 1734 the fierce spirits of our 
ancestors seemed to require the flam- 
ing sword of an archangel to hold 
them in check. The bitter enmities 
of the Leislerian tragedy had not yet 
died out, and were probably destined 
never to die. The court party were 
still the oppressors of the people. On 
September 29 the two factions met at 
the polls; the contest had been long 
and violent; the result was the com- 
plete overthrow of the governor's 
party and the election of a common 
council in which he had but a single 
adherent, a Mr. Moore. The opposi- 
tion celebrated their victory with new 
essays, songs, and satires. The gov- 
ernor denied, in a message to the 
assembly, which was now sitting, that 
he had any interest in the election. 
He even claimed a victory. The 
election in the city of a hostile board 
of aldermen and assistants roused 
the court party to fatal energy. They 
seem to have adopted the worst prac- 
tices of Charles I. and Laud, all the 
In the 
little town, torn by wild excitement, 
Cosby hoped to crush his opponents 
by, aid of his obedient judges. De 
Lancey charged the grand jury, in 
angry terms, that Zenger’s paper was 
inculcating treason and dissension, 
and he pressed the indictment of the 
editor. The grand jury boldly re- 
fused to obey; they paid no attention 
to the recommendation of the chief 
justice, doubting both his discretion 
and his law. Next Cosby appealed to 
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the assembly, which was then in ses- 
sion, for aid against his tormentors. 
His obedient majority in the council 
sent a message to the house, com- 
plaining of Zenger’s and other “scur- 
rilous papers;’’ they requested the 
appointment of a committee to con- 
sider with them what should be done 
with the offenders. They met Octo- 
ber 17, 1734; the complaint was laid 
before the house on the 22d; but the 
assembly, ruled no doubt by the 
counsels of Morris and his followers, 
would have nothing to do with the 
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affair. They were plainly unwilling 
to silence free discussion. The new 
cry, “ The Liberty of the Press,” rang 
in the ears of all Americans. The 
legislature wisely laid the complaint 
on the table. 

It would have been well for Cosby 
could he have paused here and yielded 
to the plain wishes of his people. 
But, like James II., he consulted only 
his own angry passions and resolved 
upon revenge. He evidently hoped 
to involve Morris, Alexander, and all 
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Two “scurrilous ballads” on the 
recent election of opposition aldermen 
in the city had produced a new ex- 
citement. They are not extant, but 
they must have been both pointed 
and bitter to have awakened so fierce 
a resentment in the ruling faction. 
The chief justice, De Lancey, pre- 
sented them to the grand jury in 
terms that show his strong feeling. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “you must 
have heard of two _ scandalous 
songs that are handed about; it is 


(NO PERFECT IMPRESSION IS KNOWN TO EXIST.) 


your duty to enquire [szc] the author, 


printer, and publisher of them. 
Sometimes heavy half-witted men get 
a knack of rhyming, but it is time to 
break them of it when they grow 
abusive, insolent, and mischievous.” 
De Lancey was plainly no lenient 
critic of the poetical labors of his 
foes. The grand jury presented the 
“two scandalous songs:” one on the 
recent “election of Magistrates in this 
city,” the other “a song on the fore- 
going occasion.” They were ordered 
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to be’ burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, and the governor 
offered a reward for the discovery of 
the author or authors. He was re- 
solved to break his opponents of their 
“habit of rhyming.” Careless or un- 
conscious of the disgust of the people, 
of the reproaches of posterity, the 
obedient council next ordered the 
papers Nos. 7, 47, 48 and 49 of Zen- 
ger’s journal to be burned “ near the 
pillory by the hands of the common 
hangman.” They declared them libel- 
ous and seditious. They were re- 
solved to spare their opponents no 
humiliation, and directed the magis- 
trates and newly elected aldermen of 
the city to be present at the burning. 
The aldermen flatly refused to obey. 
They denied the right of the govern- 
or and council to control their con- 
duct or that of any city official.’ 


In vain the recorder, Harrison, pressed 
them with arguments drawn from 
the burning of Bishop Burnet’s book 
or the precedents of the reigns of 
Charles and James; the brave al-— 


dermen were not be intimidated. 
Even the hangman of the city refused 
to serve the ruling faction. No one 
could be found to burn the papers. 
The sheriff then ordered one of his 
negroes to perform the unwelcome 
duty. It took place at the “ pillory ” 
on the east side of what is now the 
City Hall Park. Recorder Harrison, 
with one or two of his party and 
some soldiers from the garrison, were 
the only persons present. The citi- 
zens by their absence showed their 
contempt for the folly of their rulers. 

The next step was the arrest and 


1“ Zenger’s Trial,’ pp. 1-6, has an account of the 
scene. 
2See ‘A brief narrative of the Case and Trial of 
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imprisonment of Zenger. The attor- 
ney-general filed an information 
against him for libel, and the council 
ordered him to be seized and carried 
to prison. The unlucky printer has 
left an account of his own harsh treat- 
ment that shows the bitter spirit of 
his opponents, He was seized “on 
the Lord’s day,” hurried away to the 
common jail, deprived of pen, ink and 
paper, was permitted to see no one, 
and was at last allowed to speak to 
his wife and friends only through “a 
hole in the door.” For one week the 
“New York Journal” was silenced, 
but the next it appeared with an 
apology from Zenger to his patrons, 
and an assurance that he would con- 
tinue to print his paper even through 
the “hole in the door.” In his narra- 
tive of his trial, printed afterward in 
Boston, he relates the: hardships to 
which he had been exposed for advo- 
cating the cause ofa free press, Its 
accuracy has never been doubted; it 
was probably written by Smith or 
Alexander.’ “As there was but one 
printer in the province of New York,” 
he says, “that printed a public news- 
paper, I was in hopes if I undertook 
to publish another, I might make it 
worth my while, and I soon found 
that my hopes were not groundless. 
My first paper was printed November 
V. 1733, and I continued printing and 
publishing of them, I thought to the 
satisfaction of everybody, till the Jan- 
uary following when the chief justice 
(De Lancey) was pleased to animad- 
vert upon the doctrine of libels. Ina 
long charge given in that term to the 
Grand Jury and afterwards on the 


John Peter Zenger of the ‘ New York Weekly Journal,’ 
for libel;”’ reprinted by John Holt, at the Exchange, 
1770. The original pamphlet is not in existence. 
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third Tuesday of October, 1734, was 
again pleased to charge the Grand 
Jury in the following words—.” He 
then gives De Lancey’s charge, and 
adds “but the Jury did not indict 
me.” Then came the refusal of the 
assembly to notice the request of the 
council; the burning of the papers, 
November 2, 1734; the refusal of the 
aldermen to attend; the order of the 
council, sitting at Fort George, for 
his arrest; his imprisonment on Sun- 
day. “I was for several days de- 
prived,” he says, “of the use of pen, 
ink and paper and the liberty of 
speaking with any person.” 

It is not difficult to conceive the 
‘excitement and interest in the little 
town at the news of Zenger’s arrest. 
It was a threat to the majority of the 
people, an arbitrary act that placed 
them all at the mercy of their rulers, 
“Some friends,” he says, brought him 
before the court to obtain bail. De 
Lancey, a hostile judge, fixed it at so 
large a sum that he could not ask 
any one to become his surety; the 
sum required was “ten times as much 
as it was in my power to counter-se- 
cure.” At the hearing before De 
Lancey the court-room was filled with 
hundreds of citizens, looking with no 
friendly eyes upon the partial judge: 
the court party was in asmall minor- 
ity in the city. New York had ex- 
pressed its wishes at the recent elec- 
tion, and. the people must have 
looked with real alarm upon the 
actions of their opponents. The Pres- 
byterians still felt their wrongs; it 
was even rumored that Cosby in- 
tended to seize on one of the 
Dutch churches for the ruling sect; 
religious fears and violence. added 
to the excitement of the hour. 
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Zenger was taken back to the 
prison, where he remained until 
Tuesday, January 28, 1734-5, when, 
as the grand jury had refused to 
indict him, he should have been dis- 
charged. “ But my hopes were vain,” 
he says, for the attorney - general 
brought a new charge against him 
for printing in his papers Nos. 13 
and 23, matter “false, scandalous and 
seditious.” Again he was brought 
up before the hostile court. But his 
counsel, Smith and Alexander, acute 
and bold, now assumed a position 


SHILLING PIECE, 


that involved all the past acts of Gov- 
ernor Cosby. They objected to the 
validity of the appointment of De 
Lancey and Philipse as judges. They 
had been appointed “during pleas- 
ure’’; it should have been during 
“good behaviour.” Morris, they 
urged, had been improperly removed 
from office—the governor could not 
displace an official without consult- 
ing his council. By both statutory 
and common law his acts were void. 
On Tuesday, April 15, Mr. Alexander 
offered to argue these points before 
his excellency the chief justice. It is 
easy to fancy the rage of the presid- 
ing judge at this appeal from his 
authority. He warned the two law- 
yers, Smith and Alexander, that they 
should consider well the consequences 
of their boldness. The next day, at 
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the meeting of the court, he ordered 
them to be expelled from the New 
York bar, and refused to allow them 
to say anything in their defense. He 
said: “You thought to have gained a 
great deal of applause and popularity 
by opposing this court, as you did 
the Court of Exchequer, but you 
have brought it to the point that 
either we must go from the bench or 
you from the bar.” 


No lawyer of eminent talent seemed 
left to defend Zenger and the freedom 
of the press. The day of trial came, 
the most important in the annals of 
the city. De Lancey and Philipse sat 
upon the bench: the court room was 
crowded by all the leading citizens of 
New York. The court party were 
certain of an easy triumph; there was 
apparently no one able to meet them 
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in argument and defend the prisoner 
There was at this time an eminent 
lawyer in Philadelphia, Andrew 
Hamilton. He was of English birth, 
had practiced law with success in 
London, but had emigrated to Phila- 
delphia, where he rose high in repu- 
tation and wealth. He was now old 
in bad health, but his mind was 
never more vigorous, nor more eager 
for an honorable fame. The friends 
of Zenger sent to him to come to their 
aid and defend the freedom of New 
York. Hamilton consented with a 
chivalrous zeal and pure devotion 
that mark only the highest order of 
intellect in his profession. It was 
the 4th of August, 1735, when, in the 
crowded court room on a hot day of 
a New York summer, the prisoner 
was brought to the bar. He was to 


have a struck jury selected from a 


number of freeholders. The clerk of 
the court attempted some irregular 
proceeding, and De Lancey was forced 
by the prisoner’s attorney, John 
Chambers, to correct him. Bradley, 
the attorney-general, opened the 
charge against Zenger. He accused 
him of publishing certain passages in 
his paper that were “false, scandal- 
ous and seditious.” They suggested 
in an ironical way that in New York 
the liberty and property of the people 
were in danger; that they were sink- 
ing into slavery, that judges had 
been removed without cause, deeds 
destroyed that were of great value 
new courts erected, the trial by jury 
set aside. It was a bitter satirical re- 
view of Cosby’s administration, told 
by a citizen of New York who was 
about to emigrate to Pennsylvania. 
Juvenal’s satire was possibly in the 
mind of its composer. Bradley showed 
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all the evils that would flow from 
language like this and the contempt 
that must fall on the government. 
Hamilton had come to the court 
apparently unknown to his opponents. 
He now rose and said: “ May it 
please your honor, I am concerned in 
this cause on the part of Mr. Zenger, 
the defendant.” The surprise of the 
crowded audience may well be im- 
agined when the famous lawyer rose 
to address the court. “I'll save Mr. 
Attorney,” he added, “the trouble of 
examining witnesses;” he admitted 
the publication. Bradley then called 
for conviction. ‘“ Not so neither, Mr. 
Attorney,” said Hamilton, “you have 
something more to do; the words 
must be proved libellous.” And then 


began a remarkable intellectual con- 
test between the young and overbear- 
ing chief justice and his hostile court, 
and the grave, keen, cultivated coun- 
sel for the defendant. De Lancey 
insisted that the law was that the 
truth of a libel made no difference— 
it was a libel still, Hamilton urged 
that the decisions of the Star Cham- 
ber were not binding; that men had a 
right to complain of an unjust gov- 
ernment and oppressive laws. De 
Lancey repeated his decision and 
said: “Mr. Hamilton, we expect you 
to use good manners.” Hamilton 
said he wished only to be heard in 
defense of his position; the chief jus- 
tice refused to listen to him. “I 
thank your honor,” Hamilton said, 
and then turning to the jury con- 
tinued: “Gentlemen of the jury, to 
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you we must now appeal for witnesses 
of the facts we have offered and are 
denied the liberty to prove: you are 
to be the judges of the law and the 
facts.”” It would be impossible here 
to give any distinct idea of this won- 
derful speech. Its chief trait that 
raises it above all others is its pro- 
phetic novelty. In the midst of the 
dim, unfixed notions of the age of 
monarchy and tyranny, it brings into 
a clear light all the principles of free 
speech and free thought that rule 
among us to-day. ‘“‘ Shall not the op- 
pressed have even the right to com- 
plain: shall the press be silenced that 
evil governors may have their way ?” 
On this theme for hours the best peo- 
ple of New York listened with deep 
interest to the rare and inspiring elo- 
quence of the aged orator. He painted 
the danger of unlicensed power, 
and likened it toa raging stream that 
breaks its banks. He turned aside 
with easy irony the interruptions of 
the chief justice and the attorney- 
general. He felt that he had the sym- 
pathy of the jury and the people. 

He closed his speech with a touch- 
ing peroration. “I am truly un- 
equal,” he said, “to such an under- 
taking [the defense of freedom] on 
many accounts, and you see I labor 
under the weight of many years and 
am borne down with great infirmities 
of body; yet old and weak as I am, I 
should think it my duty, if required, 
to go to the utmost part of the land, 
where my services could be of use in 
assisting to quench the flame of pros- 
ecutions set on foot by the govern- 
ment to deprive a people of the 
right of remonstrating and (com- 
plaining too) of the arbitrary at- 
tempts of the men in power. But to 
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conclude: the question before the 
court and you, gentlemen of the jury, 
is not of small nor private concern; 
it is not the cause of a poor printer, 
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on the main of America. It is the 
best cause, it is the cause of liberty! 
and I make no doubt but your up- 
right conduct to-day will not only 
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nor of New York alone, which you 
are now trying. No! It may in its 
consequences affect every freeman 
that lives under a British government 


entitle you to the love and esteem of 
your fellow-citizens, but every one 
who prefers freedom to slavery will 
bless and honor you as men who have 
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baffled the attempts of tyranny and 
by an impartial and uncorrupt ver- 
dict have laid a noble foundation for 
securing to ourselves, our posterity, 
and our neighbors that to which na- 
ture and the laws of our country haye 
given us a right—the liberty both of 
exposing and opposing arbitrary 
power (in these parts of the world at 
least) by speaking and writing the 
truth,” 

The last words of the venerable 
orator must have thrilled the New 
York audience who had so long lis- 
tened in silence. They were pro- 
phetic; in America at least there 
should be freedom of speech and 
thought. But to the court party the 
words of the orator had no meaning. 
Bradley, the attorney-general, rose 
and demanded the conviction of Zen- 
ger; the chief justice charged the 
jury that they must convict him. 
The jury boldly refused: they de- 
clared the defendent “Not Guilty.” 
The scene that followed is one that 
has never been repeated nor paralleled 
in a New York court room. The in- 
stant the verdict was rendered the 
audience broke into loud cheers of 
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triumph that must have resounded in 
Wall and Broad streets almost to the 
governors mansion in the fort. 
Rage, amazement, terror, we are told, 
appeared on the bench. One of the 
judges threatened with imprisonment 
the leader of the applause. But Cap- 
tain Norris, the son-in-law of Morris, 
rose and said that applause was com- 
mon in Westminster Hall, and was 
loudest in the acquittal of the seven 
bishops. The allusion was at once 
felt in the excited audience. Before 
the judge could reply the shouts 
broke out again and the court room 
rang with huzzas for the champion 
of liberty. Hamilton was carried al- 
most on the shoulders of the crowd 
to a fine entertainment that had been 
prepared for him. The next day 
when he set out for Philadelphia, the 
whole city came to the waterside to 
do him honor. He entered the barge 
under a salute of cannon. The cor- 
poration presented him with the free- 
dom of the city in a gold box, with 
inscriptions that declared his virtues 
and his great services; never lawyer 
deserved so well the applause of his 
countrymen. 
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ha the spring of 1741, the city of New 
York was swept by one of those 
wild panics that have always attended 
upon slavery. It was believed that 
the negroes had formed a plot to 
seize or destroy the town : the masters 
looked with suspicion and hatred on 
those they had wronged, the slaves 
perhaps were ready to seek liberty 
and revenge. Slavery has nowhere 
presented itself in a more odious form 
than in early New-York. The slaves 
for small provocation were whipped 
and tortured. Often wild savages 
from Africa, taken from the slave- 
market in Wall street, barbarous, 
brutal, they were constant objects of 
suspicion and fear. It is supposed 
that they formed at this time about 
one sixth of a population of twelve 
thousand, and were plainly incapable 
of making any effectual resistance to 
the white owners and the garrison in 
the fort. But the rumor of a plot, to 
be aided by the intrigues of the Span- 
iards, now drove the most reputable 
citizens into deeds of unexampled 
cruelty. It forms the darkest blot 
upon the history of New-York. On 
February 28,a robbery was committed 
that was traced to the house of 
Hughson, a place where the slaves 
had been accustomed to meet, drink, 
gamble and secrete their stolen goods. 
‘Hughson was a man of infamous 
character; his indentured servant, 
Mary Burton, became the chief wit- 


1 Clarke to lords of trade, April, 1741. Doc. rel. Col. 
Hist, N. Y., 6: 184. 


ness against her master and the other 
victims. On March 18, after the 
robbery, a fire broke out in the fort 
and destroyed the governor’s house, 
the chapel, and several other build- 
ings. At first it was thought to have 
been accidental.’ But when, soon 
after, a succession of fires occurred in 
various parts of the town, a universal 
panic spread over it; there seemed 
little doubt that they had been the 
result of some secret plot. At once 
it was rumored that the negroes had 
conspired to burn the city. At this 
moment several of them were heard 
using threatening language; they 
were arrested, but denied any knowl- 
edge of the plot. But now Mary 
Burton, who was in prison as a wit- 
ness in the affair of the robbery, de- 
clared that she knew the origin of the 
fires. Reluctantly, it is said, she 
gave testimony against her master 
and others ; she said the negroes had 
held meetings at Hughson’s, had re- 
solved to destroy all the whites ; that 
one Cesar, a black, was to be gov- 
ernor, and Hughson king. Such was 
her improbable story ; but upon her 
evidence many negroes was arrested 
and imprisoned. One Arthur Price, a 
servant, charged with stealing, next 
added his testimony ; * and as he was 
in prison with the negroes, was em- 
ployed by the magistrates to act as a 
spy upon them. He soon told ex- 
travagant tales of what they had dis- 


2 Col. Hist. N. Y.,6:197):‘‘The fatal fire . . 
is now known to be the result of conspiracy.” 
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closed to him. Peggy Salinburgh, a 
woman of bad character, was the next 
informer; new arrests were made 
among the negroes; the magistrates 
were incessantly engaged in the dis- 
covery of new victims; the grand 
jury, composed of the most respect- 
able citizens, lent its aid to the gen- 
eral infatuation, and the whole town 
was agitated by suspicion and terror. 
A reward of one hundred pounds was 
offered for the discovery of the per- 
sons engaged in the plot to set fire to 
the city ; the three informers, Burton, 
Price, and Peggy, were never idle, 
and their extravagant tales grew with 
the public terror and excited fresh 
alarm. They were evidently wholly 
unworthy of belief. Mary Burton 


had first testified that no white per- 
sons were present at the meetings 


except her master, mistress, and 


Peggy; she now charged one John — 


Ury, a nonjuring Episcopal clergy- 
man, supporting himself by teaching, 
with being a Jesuit, and with having 
been concerned in the plot; next she 
charged that Curry, a dancing- master, 
was also at the meetings at Hughson’s. 
Ury, once supposed to be a Catholic, 
was an object of suspicion. He was 
indicted, tried, and executed, and at 
the place of execution solemnly de- 
nied the charge, and called upon God 
to witness its falseness. Mary Burton 
received the reward of a hundred 
pounds, but her testimony was at last 
doubted ; the dancing-master, Curry, 
was discharged for want of proof; it 
was seen that every white person in 
the town was in danger from the 
false witnesses. In this strange panic 


1 Smith, Hist. New-York (ed. 1814), pp. 438, 439; 
Clarke to lords of trade, August 24, 1741, Doc, rel. Col. 
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and reign of savage cruelty one hun- 
dred and fifty-four negroes were im- 
prisoned, of whom thirteen were 
burnt at the stake, eighteen hanged, 
seventy-one transported, and the rest 
pardoned or discharged.’ Twenty- 
one white persons were arrested, of 
whom Hughson, his wife and maid, 
and Ury, were hanged. It is the 
darkest page of our early history, 
yet it was a natural consequence of 
slavery. The Spartans massacred 
their helots; the Romans chained 
their slaves at night; the people of 
New-York feared and hated the sav- 
ages they had enslaved and tortured. 
Reformers and patriots, the wise and 
the gifted, seem to have yielded to 
the dreadful delusion. Daniel Hors- 
manden, one of the judges, wrote an 
account of the plot, in which he firmly 
believed. The poor negroes were 
brought before the court to be tried 
without defenders, friendless, the vic- 
tims of a public insanity. Against 
them were arrayed the best counsel 
of the city, the finest intellects of the 
time, A day of thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed by the lieutenant-governor 
for the wonderful deliverance, and 
was devoutly observed.? 

The assembly had met in Septem- 
ber, 1740, and were in session during 
the supposed conspiracy. One sad- 
dening spectacle to modern eyes 
nearly concluded the session. The 
grand jury who had indicted the mis- 
erable victims of the fancied plot 
were called in and thanked by the 
speaker for their vigilance and atten- 
tion in bringing the offenders to jus- 
tice. No sentiment of humanity 


2 Some excuse for the panic may be found ; none for 
the barbarous cruelty. 
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was compensated very largely for the losses which his 
letters say he was so unable to bear, but which left him 
in his poverty, as Smith tells us, the snug sum of £100,- 
ooo, made during his career in New-York.” Extract 
from an address before the New-York Historical Society 


1 ** Horsmanden wrote his book to defend the course 
of the authorities. He merely left a monument of their 
senseless credulity, disregard of law and reason, and 
greedy bigotry. His work was apparently a lucrative 
speculation: and Clarke, having succeeded in con- 
vincing the lords of trade that he had been a martyr, by John Gilmary Shea. 
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seems to have been roused by the 
fearful scenes that followed their 
hasty action. No one was shocked at 
the fate of the negroes writhing at 
the stake, or doubted for a moment 
the horrible delusion. . 

Of the condition of the people of 
the city in 1741-42, we cannot form 
any pleasant picture, The existence of 
white and black slavery in all its worst 
forms must have deprived the free 
laborer of his just reward. Impris- 
onment for debt, with all its ancient 
barbarity, still terrified the honest 
but unfortunate trader. The build- 
ing in the Park was the common 
prison for convicts, negroes, and debt- 
tors. A paper currency of doubt- 


ful value checked the course of trade. 
Disease, arising from the uncleanly 
condition of the city and the habits 


of the people, raged constantly. It 
is doubtful if the negro quarters 
and the kitchens of our ancestors 
were ever free from smallpox and fe- 
vers. No sewers purified the streets ; 
the docks were foul and filthy ; the 
churchyards spread disease ; the bad 
water and the tainted air of summer 
often invited yellow fever. Educa- 
tion was almost unknown ; the work- 
ing-people lived in barbarous igno- 
rance ; the charms of its situation and 
the kindly hand of nature alone made 
New-York the fair and gracious city 
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it seemed to the European visitors. 
The winter of 1740-41 had been one 
of intense severity and suffering to 
the people of the province, It was 
known as the “hard winter.” The 
extreme cold began in the middle of 
November and continued until near 
the end of March, Never in the mem- 
ory of the older citizens had such 
severe weather, such incessant frosts, 
fallen upon New-York. The Hudson 
was frozen from shore to shore, and 
was easily crossed on the ice. Great 
and frequent falls of snow covered the 
ground to the depth, of six feet; cat- 
tle perished for want of fodder, the 
wild deer starved and were easily 
taken in the snow. In the city the 
poor suffered for want of fuel and 
food, and political discontent fol- 
lowed. It was one of those rare win- 
ters, like that of 1790 or 1835, when 
the Arttic climate seems to descend 
upon us and the course of nature to 
change. As the summer came on, the 
enormities of the negro plot must 
have covered the city with gloom. 
The exciting trials, the madness of 
the community, the burnings, the 
hangings, must have made New-York 
a scene of endless horror. Fierce, 
rude, pitiless, our ancestors represent 
a distinct and barbarous age from 
which we have at last escaped. 


1 Smith, (Hist. N. Y., 2: 169), says that great flocks of pigeons filled the forests in early spring. 
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SHALL undertake in this paper to 
prove that James Rumsey was the 
real inventor of the steamboat. He 
was a grandson of Charles Rumsey, 
a native of Wales and a distinguished 
officer in the British army, who came 
to America about 1665, landing at 
Charlestown, S. C. He afterwards 
removed to New York, and, still 
later, to Philadelphia, but was not 
satisfied until he came to Maryland 
and settled at the head of Bohemia 
River, in Cecil county; and here he 
spent the remainder of his life. 
James Rumsey’s father was Ed- 


ward, son of Charles, of sWales. 
James was born at the head of Bo- 


hemia, in 1743. Soon after attaining 
his majority he removed to Shep- 
herdstown, on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac, about ten miles above 
Harper’s Ferry. Here he engaged in 
mechanical pursuits, and for a while 
superintended the work of the Po- 
tomac Company, whose main object 
was, the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river. He made many 
improvements in machinery, espec- 
ially in that appertaining to milling, 
and in the application of the vast 
water power of the river. 

In the summer of 1783 he con- 
ceived the idea of navigating by 
steam, and to the day of his death 
that idea engrossed his mind. It is 
impossible at this day to imagine the 
numerous formidable difficulties un- 
der which he labored in the attain- 


ment of his object. Even in England 
where steam had been for some time 
applied to land-carriage, the engine, 
boiler and appliances were extremely 
rude and inefficient, while in America 
where the application of steam to 
land-carriage was as yet unknown, 
there was, of course, no one at all 
possessing the knowledge or skill 
necessary to fabricate such machin- 
ery. He had to resort to various 
workshops throughout the country 
for materials and appliances to serve 
his need, and, though not a practical 
mechanic, to fashion them often with 
his own hands into the required 
shape. Under these many adverse 
circumstances his progress was ne- 
cessarily slow as well as expensive, 
and withal so unsatisfactory as, at 
first, to promise but imperfect results. 
Yet he so far succeeded as to make, 
during the following year, a private 
experiment in order to test some of 
the principles of his invention ; and 
notwithstanding much of his ma- 
chinery in the first attempt was so 
defective as quickly to fail in many 
parts and to require in some instances 
reconstruction throughout, yet so 
well convinced was he by this experi- 
ment, of ultimate success, that, at the 
October session of the Virginia legis- 
lature he obtained the passage of an 
act guaranteeing to him the exclu- 
sive use of his invention in navigating 
the waters of that State, and on the 
26th of November he applied to the 


1 This paper was read before the Historical Society of Harford County, Md. 
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legislature of Maryland for a similar 
act in his favor, which was also 
granted—in the latter case, a term of 
ten years being specified. His inven- 
tion is described, in his application 
and in the act itself, as “a method of 
propelling vessels by means of the re- 
action of a stream of water forced by 
the agency of steam through a trunk, 
or cylinder, parallel to the keel, out 
at the stern. 

Soon after Rumsey saw his way 
clear to the ultimate attainment of 
his great object—namely, in Novem- 
ber, 1784--he communicated his in- 
vention to Washington, as the latter 
explicitly states in a letter written 
sixteen months afterward to Thomas 
Johnson, Governor of Maryland ; 
which letter is still extant. And so 
impressed was that illustrious man 
with the boldness and originality of 
the invention that he declares to Gov. 
Johnson, he thought it at the time 
‘rather an ebulition of the inventor’s 
genius than anything likely to be 
available.” 

Throughout the year 1785 Rumsey 
was wholly occupied in the construc- 
tion of a boat and in procuring, 
adapting, testing and improving the 
several parts of the machinery to be 
used in her propulsion. In this diffi- 
cult task he was encouraged and pat- 
ronized to a commendable extent by 
Gov. Johnson, who owned the Catoc- 
tin iron-works, some twenty miles 
from Shepherdstown, where the con- 
struction of the boat was going on at 
the same time. At these works, part 
of the machinery was forged. An- 
other portion was made at Antietam 
iron-works, while the boiler, the two 
cylinders, pumps, pipes, etc., were 
fashioned in Baltimore by Christopher 
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Raborg and Charles Weir. In De- 
cember, 1785, the boat was brought 
down from Shepherdstown to Har- 
per’s Ferry, and everything was ready 
for the trial, which, however, was of 
necessity deferred until spring, the 
river being soon closed by ice. 

On the 14th of March, 1786, the 
trial took place in the presence of 
hundreds of spectators, some of them 
the most respectable citizens of Mary- 
land, several of whom left on record 
written testimonials of the success of 
the trial. 

This first of all steamboats was 
about eighty feet in length, and was 
propelled by a steam engine which 
worked a vertical pump in the middle 
of the vessel, by which the water was 
drawn in at the bow and expelled at 
the stern through a horizontal cylin- 
derin the bottom. The reaction of 
the refluent water carried her against 
the current at the rate of four or 
five miles an hour, with a load of 
three tons, besides the engine, which 
weighed one-third of a ton. The 
boiler, cylindrical in form, held but 
five gallons of water and required 
only one pint at a time. The 
whole machinery occupied a space 
not exceeding that required for four . 
flour-barrels. Dr Alexander, of Bal- 
timore, one of the most intelligent 
and trustworthy citizens of Maryland 
who was on board during the trial, 
certified that “every person present 
believed that Mr. Rumsey had accom- 
plished all his wishes.” 

In 1788, probably for lack of means 
or for want of skillful mechanics to 
bring his project to completion in a 
more permanent form, (for everything 
about this trial boat was necessarily 
hurried, imperfect and lacking in 
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durability) Rumsey repaired to 
Philadelphia, where a society was at 
once formed for the purpose of aid- 
ing him, called the Rumsey (or Rum- 
seyan) Society, of which Benjamin 
Franklin was a member. In the same 
year, however, and before anything 
material was accomplished in the mat- 
ter, he thought it best to have re- 
course to the more experienced and 
more skillful mechanics of England, 
and accordingly sailed for that coun- 
try, where he arrived, a stranger and 
with slender means. He soon pro- 
cured from the British government 
patents for steam navigation as well 
as for various inventions and im- 
provements in steam engines and 
boilers which were then used in Eng- 
land for land carriage. Of him, Dr. 
Warville, a learned correspondent of 
Jefferson, wrote in the following 
February : “I have just become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Rumsey, of Vir- 
ginia, a gentleman of great ingenuity, 
who proposes building a vessel, in 
which, without sails, and by steam 
alone, he will cross the Atlantic in 
fifteen days.” 

Many of Rumsey’s inventions went 
into general use in England, among 
them, the cylinder-boiler, identical in 
principle with the one which he had 
used on the Potomac in 1786, and 
which was far superior to the old tub 
or still-boiler. He was, however, of- 
ten compelled to abandon temporarily 
his main object and engage in other 
pursuits to raise means to resume it. 
For example, he at one time realized 
something by making improvements 
in certain water works. But again, in 
order to avoid a London jail and the 
resulting delay, causing, perhaps, the 
defeat of all hopes, he was under the 
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necessity of transferring to others, at 
a ruinous sacrifice, his interest in these 
late inventions; and by so doing he 
was necessarily hampered during the 
brief remainder of his life. Nor was 
that all. - His manly feelings were 
often sorely wounded and his sensibil- 
ities kept in a state of chronic irrita- 
tion. The newspapers made him the 
target for their ridicule, and play- 
house wit sparkled around his great 
invention to the infinite amusement 
of the pit. Indeed, he was almost 
universally regarded as wild or vision- 
ary. Still he struggled on—con- 
structed a boat of about one hundred 
tons burden and had brought so near 
completion the machinery to propel 
it, as to be able to fix upon a day for 
a public exhibition to prove its effi- 
ciency. But on the 23d of December, 
1792, when on the very eve of his 
triumph and while explaining to the 
Philosophical Society of London the 
principle of one of his inventions, his 
life was suddenly ended by apoplexy 
—and with it ended his grand project 
—there being no one interested in it 
possessing sufficient skill and ability 
to carry it out. All that he left—boat 
and machinery included—barely suf- 
ficed to satisfy anxious and greedy 
creditors. Thus came to naught, for 
the time, one of the grandest concep- 
tions of inventive genius described by 
the inventor himself as “the naviga- 
tion of our great rivers, the lakes, the 
vast ocean, by the agency of steam.” 
I must not omit to mention an ex- 
periment made by Rumsey on the 
Potomac about the rst of September, 
784—the more especially as it seems 
to have been conformed with the ex- 
periment already referred to, which 
he made a few weeks later in steam 
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navigation ; although in the former 
experiment, steam was not used at all 
in propelling the model-boat. This 
experiment came off in the presence 
of Washington and some of his friends; 
and soon afterwards, Washington 
gave Rumsey the following certificate 
of date 7th September, 1784 : 

“T have seen the model of Mr. 
Rumsey’s boat, constructed to work 
against the stream, examined the 
powers upon which it acts, been eye- 
witness to an actual experiment in 
running water of some rapidity, and 
give it as my opinion (though I had 
little faith before), that he has dis- 
covered the art of working boats by 
mechanism and small manual assist- 
ance, against rapid currents ; that the 
discovery is of vast importance, may 
be of great usefulness in our inland 
navigation, and if it succeeds—of 
which I have no doubt—that the 
value of it is greatly enhanced by the 
‘simplicity of the works, which, when 
seen and explained, may be executed 
by the most common mechanic.” 

As Rumsey had a year before this 
date conceived the idea of navigation 
by steam, which we are told ever after 
engrossed his thoughts, it is probable 
that this experiment by hand-power 
alone was made for the purpose of 
ascertaining, with as little outlay as 
possible, the kind of machinery which 
could be used to the best advantage 
in the model-steamboat which he soon 
afterwards constructed and _ with 
which he made the private experiment 
in the following November—as al- 
ready stated—preliminary to that 
made with his sixty-foot boat in the 
following March. 

On Feb. 9, 1839, the following joint 
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resolution was introduced in Con- 
gress : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, 

“That the president be and is hereby 
requested to present to James Rumsey, 
Jr., the only son and surviving child 
of James Rumsey, deceased, a suitable 
gold medal in commemoration of his 
father’s services and high agency in 
giving to the world the benefits of 
the steamboat.” 

The debate on the resolution was 
closed by Mr. Edward Rumsey, mem- 
ber from Kentucky, a relative (most 
probably a nephew), of the inventor, 
and from his speech, many of the facts 
given in this paper have been taken- 
He concluded by stating that “during 
Mr. Rumsey’s absence in England, his 
son [to whom the medal was proposed 
to be given], was, by a malignant dis- 
ease, deprived of the faculties of 
speech and hearing, and although 
talented, ingenious, ready and dexter- 
ous, at various mechanical employ- 
ments, he is now gaining a scanty 
subsistence by daily labor, with little 
preparation for approaching old age 

To the support of this stricken 
one I have thought his country might 
contribute something more substantial 
than a medal. But it is not for me to 
solicit it,even for him; and I shall be 
deeply gratified if the Government 
shall honor the memory of his father 
for all his sacrifices and services by the 
adoption of the resolution.” 

The resolution then passed 
House by an unanimous vote. 

Here begins the unpleasant, but a 
very essential part of this paper— 
namely, to disprove the claims made 
by some of the many friends and ad- 


the 
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mirérs of two other men, to the inven- 
tion of the steamboat, Robert Fulton 
and John Fitch, both citizens of the 
great Keystone State, the one by birth, 
the other by adoption, the latter being 
a native of Connecticut. Their claims, 
especially those of Fitch, are upheld 
by Pennsylvanians with a persistence 
scarcely to be commended in view of 
the strength of the controverting facts. 
One might suppose that Pennsylvania, 
after robbing Maryland of one-half of 
her rightful land surface, would ever 
afterwards be inclined to justice at 
least, if not to liberality, in matters 
appertaining to the arts and sciences, 
Such, however, is very far from being 
the case. Not satisfied with having, 
in the long ago, shamefully mutilated 
her little neighbor territorially, a cen- 
tury later, emboldened perchance by 
her impunity, she renewed her en- 
croachments—this time, upon the less 
tangible domains of the mind—and 
has kept them up—and by sheer ten- 
acity, with more or less success—for 
more than a hundred years. 

Hence it becomes my duty, as a local 
historian aiming at truth and accuracy 
and jealously guarding the fame of 
my native State and of her eminent 
citizens, to examine the evidence of- 
fered to establish the claims of the 
two men named. To be sure, I have 
only a part, and perhaps only a very 
small part of the pamphlets, articles, 
broadsides, etc., issued for that pur- 
pose ; but if such as I have are a fair 
specimen of the whole—and I have no 
reason to doubt that they are, for they 
have been impartially gathered—I 
may safely say that he who seeks to 
reconcile them to each other will have 
to secure the services of that proverb- 
ially astute fellow, “a Philadelphia 


lawyer,” or his equivalent, to accom- 
plish anything in that direction. There 
is, however, at least one thing to be 
said in favor of “the witness on the 
other side,”—they certainly have not 
acted in co]lusion to any great extent 
in making out their case. Each one 
tells a modicum of what he knows 
about it and a vast deal more it is to 
be feared, of which he did not know, 
and, if the truth must be told, what 
he did not himself believe, though 
expecting others to give it full 
credence, 

The author of an article on the sub- 
ject in the American supplement to 
Rees’ Encyclopedia published more 
than fifty years ago, says that “as 
early as 1783 Fitch made an experi- 
ment in steam navigation on the 
Delaware.” But inasmuch as Fitch 
himself never claimed to have even 
thought of steam navigation until 
two years later than the date here 
given, I shall dismiss this assertion as 
unworthy of further notice. 

This writer further alleges that 
“Rumsey, with unlimited patronage, 
and after a full trial abandoned the 
project as hopeless.” This is not only 
a gross perversion of the facts as I have 
shown, but cruel withal. He was 
cramped for means throughout—re- 
ceived derision instead of patronage, 
pursued his object to the very last 
and had almost attained it when over- 
taken by death. 

In the archives of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society is a letter from the 
eminent American painter, Rem- 
brandt Peale, who states that “in the 
spring of 1785 he saw the first experi- 
ment ever made by Fitch in steam 
navigation, which occurred = on 
Schuylkill river, at Market street. 
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The vessel was a shallop, with about 
twenty persons on board. On the 
deck was a small furnace and machi- 
nery connected with a complex crank 
projecting over the stern to give mo- 
tion to three or four paddles resem- 
bling snow-shovels, which hung in the 
water. Soon afterwards Fitch 
repeated his experiment upon the 
Delaware with improved paddles on 
the sides of the boat: this experi- 
ment was so satisfactory that it in- 
duced several gentlemen to furnish 
him with the means of going to Eng- 
land for the purpose of prosecuting 
his invention—but he died on the 
voyage. Itis known that Mr. Fulton 
was a fellow-passenger, and there is 
every reason to suppose that they 
freely conferred on the subject of 
steam navigation. Fulton’s motive 


for going to England was to cultivate 


his talent for painting.” The re- 
mainder of so much of Mr. Peale’s 
letter as is given, relates entirely to 
Fulton. 

Now, as Mr. Peale was born in 1778 
he was but seven years old when he 
says he witnessed this scene, and if 
he wrote this account of it in 1851— 
as seems to have been the case—sixty- 
six years had elapsed since the experi- 
ment. In view of those facts alone it 
is not too much to say that he has prob- 
ably misstated the date, and perhaps 
also the place where the experiment 
was made,especiallyas two persons who 
were evidently far more trustworthy 
eye-witnesses—presently to be quoted 
from—give an entirely different date 
and locality to what was clearly the 
very same experiment as is proved by 
the machinery used—the date being 
three years later and the locality the 
Delaware, - 
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It is proper to explain my assertion 
that so respectable and eminent a 
man as Mr. Peale was not so trust- 
worthy as he might have been. He 
says: “Fitch started for England in 
the same vessel with Fulton when the 
latter went over to learn painting, 
[which was in 1787], but died on the 
voyage.” Now, it is well known that 
Fitch never started for England at all, 
and so far from dying at sea in the 
year mentioned, he died eleven years 
afterwards at Bardstown, Kentucky. 
While, therefore, it is quite likely that 
Mr. Peale describes with reasonable 
accuracy the boat and machinery 
which, from their entire novelty 
might well make an indelible impres- 
sion upon his memory, his statement 
as to date and locality, contradicted 
as itis by two witnesses whose evi- 
dence contains no such palpable mis- 
statements as those above exposed, is, 
to say the least, a fair subject for 
doubt. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Press 
of Sep. 15th, 1887—the r1ooth aniver- 
sary of the meeting, in that city, of 
the constitutional convention—holds 
up for admiration the past as -well as 
the present glories of the City of 
Brotherly Love; and devotes a col- 
umn to what he calls “ Fitch’s Great 
Work.” He says: “Fitch was born 
in Connecticut, removed when forty 
years old [in 1783] to Pennsylvania, 
and settled at Neshaminy, in Buck’s 
County,” that “in April, 1785, he set 
afloat upon a small stream that ran 
by the town of Davisville, in that 
county, a rude model for navigation 
by steam, which he had built with his 
own hands. President Ewing, of the 
University of Pennsylvania,  wit- 
nessed the trial, and gave Fitch let-, 
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ters to prominent men asking their 
aid with Congress. This was without 
result, but the State of New Jersey 
granted him a patent right to navi- 
gate all the streams for fourteen years. 
This, however, profited him nothing, 
for he wanted financial aid, and for 
this he came to Philadelphia, where 
the first steamboat company that the 
country had ever known was organized 
to promote his object. He made his 
first trial of his improved model, on 
the Delaware, in 1786. The company 
demanded more speed than was then 
attained, and he again went to work 
and in August, 1787, while the conti- 
nental convention was in session, he 
made his trial, many of the members 
of the convention attending, some of 
whom certified that the invention was 
valuable and of practical use. His 
boat on this occasion was forty-five 
feet long, with atwelve-inch cylinder. 
The machinery consisted of upright 
paddles worked on each side of the 
boat by means of rods and a crank. 
In 1788 he improved his boat and 
made another trip. In the same year 
he made a still further improvement 
by placing the upright paddles at the 
stern.” 

Now, it will be recollected that Mr. 
Peale says the boat which he saw in 
1785 had just this arrangement of the 
machinery. But according to this 
Press writer, it was Fitch’s very latest 
improvement, up to this date (1788), 
so that one of them must have been 
mistaken and no doubt the one at 
fault was Mr. Peale, who, as I have 
shown, was very far from being in- 
fallible. 

The writer in the Press goes on to 
say, “Rumsey made the trial trip 
with his boat in 1787, making four 


miles an hour with it against the cur. 
rent.” Whereas, I have proved by 
evidence that cannot be impeached 
that Rumsey’s trip was made in the 
spring of 1786. 

Appleton's Cyclopedia tells us that 
“Fitch in April, 1785, conceived the 
idea of running carriages by steam, 
but gave it up in a week and turned 
his attention to the propulsion of ves- 
sels by steam. In August he 
petitioned Congress about it. 

In September he presented to the 
American Philosopher’s Society a 
drawing, model and tube-boiler. 

Next he petitioned the Virginia legis- 
lation. Madison presented his mem- 
orial and Patrick Henry, the Gover- 
nor, took an interest in the plan ; but 
the legislature was slow, and the 
Pennsylvania legislature was next ap- 
plied to. The committee made a fav- 
orable report, as did also a committee 
of the Maryland legislature, which he 
likewise petitioned. He then applied 
to the legislature of New Jersey and 
was granted the exclusive privilege 
desired for fourteen years.” 

Now, it will be observed that this 
writer, one of the latest on the sub- 
ject—and no doubt after a thorongh 
examination, as the Appletons were 
not likely to employ one who would 
slur his work—does not even allude 
to so important a matter as an exper- 
iment made by Fitch in April of this 
year, as mentioned by the writer in 
in the Press. How could he alto- 
gether overlook so vital a matter, if it 
had any foundation in fact? More- 
over the Press writer states that Fitch 
set his model afloat before President 
Ewing in April, 1785. Is it at all 
likely, or even possible, that, in that 
day of rude workmanship, Fitch, or 
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any other man, could, in the brief 
space of one month, waste a week on 
land-carriage, turn his attention to 
steam navigation, which he had never 
before thought about, or even heard 
of, make a model to illustrate the 
great principles which were the result 
of his reflections, and give an exhibi- 
tion of its practical working. It 
would have been absolutely impossi- 
ble without divine inspiration in its 
conception, and miraculous aid in its 
execution. The writer says “the 
Virginia legislature was slow in acting 
on his memorial.’’ Of course, it was 


slow—and indeed it never acted at all 
—and, no doubt, for the very good 
reason that it had already, more than 
a year before, granted to Rumsey the 
exclusive use, within the bounds of 
Virginia, of the very same invention. 


He might have told us that the Mary- 
land legislature too, declined to act 
for the same reason—Rumsey was a 
year ahead of him here also. The 
same writer goes on to say that “ Fitch 
being thus disappointed, formed a 
private company and in April, 1786, 
produced a working model, with a 
one-inch cylinder.” This is, no doubt, 
the model which the Press writer says 
Fitch exhibited to President Ewing 
in the previous April; he has ante- 
dated the event just one year. “Three 
months later,” says the Cyclopedia 
writer, “Fitch moved a skiff on the 
Delaware.” This is, doubtless, the 
experiment referred to in the Press as 
occurring in that year, While the 
former, however, says it was satisfac- 
tory, the latter says it was not. “In 
March, 1787, [after a year’s delay], 
the Pennsylvania legislature granted 
the privileges asked for; and then 
the legislatures of New York and 
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Delaware. In August, 1787, the ex- 
periment was made before the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Soon after 
this success the company first heard 
of Rumsey's experiment.” Can any 
sane person believe that Rumsey’s 
experiment on the Potomac was not 
known in Philadelphia—which had 
been stirred up on the subject by 
Fitch—until seventeen months after 
it occurred? In 1788, says the same 
writer, Fitch built a second boat, with 
the old machinery, and ran four miles 
an hour on the Delaware. He builta 
third boat in 1789, with an eighteen- 
inch cylinder, which was tried in the 
following yearand ranseven and one- 
half miles an hour, 

I find ina clipping from a Phila- 
delphia journal—the name of which is 
unknown to me, but of date about 
1830—a communication from an in- 
telligent acquaintance and friend of 
Fitch, signed “D,” his residence be- 
ing in the District of Columbia. He 
says: “The company which Fitch 
formed, constructed for him a boat of 
about fifty tons burden. It was put 
in operation in 1788 and performed a 
number of trips on the Delaware,” 
during one of which “D” was on 
board. “The boat was propelled by 
five paddles over the stern on a crank 
which had a rising pulley turned bya 
chain of short links made in the form 
of a watch-chain and extending to the 
shaft of the balance wheel, on which 
was a corresponding pulley. © The 
chain and paddles worked very rough- 
ly and produced a great clatter: the 
extra steam was discharged through 
a short tube which kept all hands at 
a respectable distance. But it was, 
on the whole, a very fair experiment.” 
He adds that “the boat was soon af- 
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terwards burned to the water’s edge ; 
the company abandoned the project. 
Fitch offered his invention to the 
French on the Mississippi and after- 
wards, poor and neglected, wandered 
over the far west and his bones lie 
moulding on the banks of the Ohio.” 
There is not one word about Fitch’s 
earlier attempts and experiments, 
which seems a rather strange omission 
by one who was a personal friend— 
while he is equally silent as to Rum- 
sey’s efforts in the same direction, of 
which he may,or may not, have known. 
The boat last described was no doubt 
the one on which Mr. Peale would have 
us believe he made a trip three years 
before—the arrangement of the ma- 
chinery being almost identical—the 
slight difference in its description by 
the two writers being attributable to 
the great length of time that had 
elapsed since the trial. 

“D” says, “ Fitch was undoubtedly 
the first man who applied the power 
of steam to the paddles of a boat with 
complete success in America.” This 
is true enough. Rumsey did not use 
“paddles” at all in his boat, which 
was “propelled by a stream of water 
forced by steam out at the stern,” yet 
the principle was the same—both 
boats being propelled by pressure 
backwards against the water, the one 
by means of paddles, the other by a 
stream discharged astern. From 
* D's” cautious wording it may per- 
haps ‘be fairly inferred that he thought 
Rumsey was ahead of Fitch in the 
matter: otherwise, why did he not 
unqualifiedly say that his friend 
Fitch was the first man who applied 
steam to navigation? 

In an article in the New York Re- 
view of January, 1839, on ‘‘ Steam Nav- 
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igation,” it is stated that “Mr, Og- 
den, claiming certain rights as repre- 
sentative of Fitch, asserted them by 
petition before the New York legisla. 
ture,” and that “Gen. Bloomfield tes- 
tified before the committee raised on 
the petition, fixing the time of Fitch's 
experiment in 1787 or 1788.” Weare 
led by the phraseology and by the 
circumstances of the case to suppose 
this was Fitch’s first experiment. 

De Warville, one of Jefferson’s 
learned correspondents, in his work 
published in 1789, says that “ being 
in Philadelphia in 1788 he was present 
at Fitch’s experiment. He, too, fails 
to speak of any earlier experiments, 
which he may have heard of, made by 
Fitch. 

Day, in his “ Historical Collection 
of Pennsylvania,” alleges that “ Fitch’s 
experiment was made in 1788” and 
that “he ran his boat from Philadel- 
phia to Burlington at the rate of eight 
miles an hour.” This is double the 
speed which all other writers give of 
this particular boat. Day, like all 
other Pennsylvanians, speaks of Fitch 
as “the original inventor of steam- 
boats.” He, however, gives no hint 
that he had ever made any experi- 
ment but that of 1788. 

Washington has left on record 
proof that is alone sufficient to estab- 
lish Rumsey’s claims. In Sparks’ life 
of that illustrious man is a letter 
which he wrote to Rumsey, of date, 
March, 1786, in which he urges Rum- 
sey to “bring forward his invention ; 
warns him that his secret is leaking 
out; that one individual had called 
on him claiming for himself a plan of 
steam navigation, and requesting a 
letter of introduction, which he de- 
clined giving.” The “one individual” 
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could hardly have been any other than 
Fitch, for no one else, except Rumsey, 
was intent upon such pursuits. But 
another letter from Washington proves 
beyond all doubt that it was Fitch. 
This letter, bearing date, Nov., 1787, 
and addressed to Gov. Thomas John- 
son, says that “ Rumsey communicated 
to him his steamboat invention in 
Nov., 1784, and that some time after- 
wards Mr. Fitch called upon him, 
claiming a similar invention, and re- 
questing an introductory letter, which 
he declined giving, informing Mr. 
Fitch that although he was not at 
liberty to disclose the principles of 
Mr. Rumsey’s discovery, he could 
venture to assure him that he (Fitch) 
was not original but that the same 
idea had been communicated to him 
by Mr. Rumsey.” 


The course pursued by Franklin 
towards Rumsey and Fitch, respec- 
tively, shows unmistakably that he 
regarded the former as the inventor 


of the steamboat. He became a mem- 
ber of the society formed in Philadel- 
phia in 1788 to aid him. While, on 
the other hand, Fitch and his friends 
at that very time were making every 
effort to establish his pretensions and 
to promote his project; there is no 
hint that Franklin lent him a helping 
hand, which, both being natives of 
New England, and Pennsylvanians by 
adoption, it is reasonable to suppose 
he would have done had he considered 
his claim superior, or even equal to 
Rumsey’s. I have seen a list of the 
names of the most distinguished 
members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention who attended Fitch’s experi- 
ment in 1787, and the name of the 
great Franklin, one of the most emi- 
nent members of that august body, 
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who was ever ready to promote useful 
inventions, and was himself an inven- 
tor of no mean degree, is not included 
among them—as it most assuredly 
would have been had he honored the 
occasion with his presence. 

Now let us briefly review and com- 
pare in the order of their date these 
claims put forth in Fitch’s favor: 
Rees’ Encyclopedia says “‘ Fitch made 
his first experiment in steam naviga- 
tion in 1783 on the Delaware,” where- 
as Fitch himself never claimed to 
have thought of steam navigation at 
all until two years later. Peale says 
“Fitch made a trip on the Schuylkill 
in the spring of 1785, in a shallop, 
with twenty passengers aboard, but 
from his description of the machinery, 
it was the same which two others of 
these writers tell us he invented and 
used for the first time, three years 
later. The Press says “Fitch in 
April, 1785, set a rude model afloat on 
a small stream in Bucks County, some 
twenty miles north of Philadelphia.” 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia says “ Fitch in 
the same month and year, pre- 
sented to the Philadelphia Philosoph- 
ical Society a drawing, with model 
and tube- boiler.” 

There is no doubt that the two 
writers last quoted give the very first 
results of Fitch’s conception of navi- 
gation by steam, and these results 
were only models. A model, accord- 
ing to Webster is “ the representation 
of a machine, or structure of any 
kind, on a reduced scale.” It is ab- 
surd to suppose, if Fitch at this time 
“ran a shallop carrying twenty per- 
sons,” as Peale tells us he did, that 
these two recent writers would wholly 
overlook that important fact, and re- 
cord, instead of it, the presentation or 
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the setting afloat of a mere model. It 
seems a little strange, too, that, while 
one of these writers says “the model 
set afloat in the presence of President 
Ewing,” the other merely mentions 
its presentation to the society, alto- 
gether ignoring the aid and patronage 
extended by the eminent president of 
the university. But even admitting 
the truth of both statements, Fitch 
was still behind Rumsey who, as I 
have shown, had made a private ex- 
periment the year before, had com- 
municated his invention to Washing- 
ton, and had procured the passage of 
acts by the legislatures of Virginia 
and Maryland, giving him the exclu- 
sive use of his invention within their 
respective bounds. 

The Press says that “in 1786 Fitch 
ran an improved model on the Dela- 
ware,” Appleton says that “ Fitch in 
April of the same year, produced a 
working model, and three months la- 
ter ran a_ skiff on the Delaware.” 
Now, it seems passing strange that 
the Press writer makes no mention at 
all of that skiff, but says it was only 
a model which Fitch ran in that year, 
“an improvement upon the model 
which he first set afloat in 1785,” and 
that “he ran his first boat before the 
members of the convention, in 1787.” 
According to him, all Fitch’s trials, 
up to this last date, had been made 
with models. But even conceding 
that he ran a skiff, as Appleton says, 
“three months later,” than April, 1786 
—which would be in July—Rumsey 
was again ahead of him, having made 
his successful trial trip with a boat 
eighty feet long in the preceding 
March, already shown. 

The Cyclopedia and the Press agree, 
however, (and it is quite a relief to 
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find, at last, two of Mr. Fitch’s num- 
erous ardent admirers reaching an 
agreement as to time, place, manner, 
and form of even one of his many al-. 
leged experiments) that “in August, 
1787, he ran a boat”—not a model— 
“on the Delaware in presence of a 
vast crowd, among whom were many 
members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention.” And there is no trust- 
worthy evidence, so far as I have been 
able to learn, that he had ever run a 
boat before that date. 

I have no intention of charging Fitch 
with stealing Rumsey’s invention— 
my object being merely to prove that 
Rumsey was the inventor (the original 
inventor, if the tautology be allow- 
able) of navigation by steam, or, if 
you please, of the s/eamboat, and that 
Fitch followed in his wake, as it were. 
I will only say, on this point, that 
Rumsey himself thought that Fitch 
had by no means acted fairly in the 
matter. When he went to Philadel- 
phia in 1788 to form his society—al- 
ready alluded to—he published a 
pamphlet of date May 7th, of that 
year, in which he roundly denounced 
Fitch, intimating that he had got his 
idea of a steamboat from a descrip- 
tion of Rumsey’s boat given him by 
Captain Bedinger, who had witnessed 
the trial trip on the Potomac in March, 
1786. 

Here I leave them both, with the 
remark that I hope to see, at some 
not very distant day, the rest of the 
voluminous testimony which has been 
offered in Fitch's behalf, being led to 
believe, by the specimens thereof, 
above given, that the entire mass ‘of 
it must convince the most incredulous 
Pennsylvanian that James Rumsey was 
the inventor of the Steamboat, 
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As regards Robert Fulton, in all the 
accounts which I have seen of his in- 
vention, except the account by Mr. 
Peale already cited—a part, at least, 
of which is palpably incorrect—no 
hint is given that he owed anything 
to Fitch, Rumsey or or any one else, 
and we are left to ‘infer that his-ex- 
periments, which resulted, after fifteen 
years of laudable effort, (with inter- 
missions for lack of means), in the 
permanent establishment of the steam- 
boat upon our waters, were begun by 
him ab into—that the grand concep- 
tion was brought forth from his capa- 
cious brain spick and span new—just 
as though Rumsey and Fitch had 
never been born. Yet the hard facts 
have, to say the least, an ugly look 
that is far from favoring Mr. Fulton’s 
claims (or the claims of his friends for 
him), to originality in the matter. 
Leaving out Peale’s testimony on this 
point, I have found nothing to show 
even a probability that he got any of 
his ideas about steam navigation from 
Fitch, except the mere fact that he 
resided in Philadelphia throughout 
the time of the latter’s experiments in 
and around that city, that he had him- 
self a strong bent for mechanics and 
for everything relating thereto, and 
would therefore naturally be on the 
lookout for any public exhibitions of 
the sort. He, however, went to Eng- 
land in 1787, and this may have been 
before Fitch’s trial trip in that year, 
which as I have shown was probably 
his first public experiment. Hence 
Fulton may have known nothing 
about Fitch or his work when he went 
to England to live. His relations 
with Rumsey, however, in that coun- 
try, are calculated to rouse suspicion, 
though the evidence to that effect is, 
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after all, only presumptive. He and 


‘Rumsey lived in London several years, 


during which time the latter devoted 
himself to his great invention, while 
Fulton studied painting under Benja- 
min West. A letter written at this 
period by Rumsey to West, then in 
America, shows that Fulton and the 
writer were on terms of intimacy. 
With Fulton’s great talent for me- 
chanics, it is hardly possible that his 
friend—strangers as they both were 
in a strange land—did not often con- 
fer with him on the subject which en- 
grossed all his thoughts—nay, it is 
more than probable that he even took 
him fully into his confidence on the 
all-absorbing theme. Rumsey died 
on the 23d of December, 1792, and 
the very next year Fulton, who, mean- 
while, had removed to the country, 
where, in addition to painting, he 
made many improvements in the con- 
struction of canals, turned his atten- 
tion to steam navigation, and during 
the same year made such experiments 
as inspired him with great confidence 
in its practicability. 

Now can there be any doubt that, 
although he seemed to enter the field 
against his living friend who had pre- 
sumably trusted him with his secret, 
he stepped in and took up his work 
where death had left it. Had he, on 
hearing of Rumsey’s death, gone at 
once to London and openly pushed 
his friend’s almost finished work to 
completion, while he would have de- 
served the thanks of the world, he 
could not have gone down to future 
generations as a great inventor. 
Hence he may have preferred to be- 
gin anew, utilizing the knowledge he 
had obtained from Rumsey. 

Fulton, however, had to abandon 
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fora while, his efforts for lack of funds, 
But on going to Paris, Chancellor 
Livingston, of New York, the Ameri- 
can minister to France, furnished him 
with ample means, and from that time 
he went straight through with the 
great project, just as Rumsey would, 
no doubt, have done had he not been 
so constantly hampered for want of 
funds and finally struck down when 
the glittering goal was in full sight. 
In 1803 Fulton succeeded in running 
a steamboat on the Seine. But, re- 
solved to confer upon his native land 
the benefits of his great achievement, 
he returned to America and in 1806, 
aided still by the generous Livingston, 
he constructed, and in the following 
year launched, on the Hudson, the 
first of the fifteen steamboats which 
he constructed during the remaining 


eight years of his life—making im- 
provements in each. In his experi- 
ment on the Seine and in his first one 
in this country he seems to have used 


paddles; but he afterwards substi- 
tuted wheels. 

The writer in the Press states that 
“Fitch in 1796 experimented, on a 
pond near New York City, with a 
boat propelled by a screw, but was 
not successful.” This, if true, shows 
despite the failure, that Fitch was a 
genius—as the screw is now mostly 
used in steamships. He adds that in 
the same year Fitch went to Ken- 
tucky and died there soon afterwards, 

The writer in the Press says that 
“in 1820, the first steamboat ran down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to New Or- 
leans.” This seems to be an egre- 
gious mistake, inasmuch as the late 
John H. B. Latrobe, in a_ paper 
read, some years since, before the 
Maryland Historical Society, states 
that in 1812 Mr. Roosevelt (who was 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Latrobe), built 
a steamboat in Pittsburg and steamed 
down to New Orleans in the same 
year. 

GerorGE W. ARCHER. 
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TWO CANADIAN GRAVES. 


T the south end of St. Macthew’s 
Episcopal Church, as you enter 

the gate leading to the burial ground, 
situated on the principal street of the 
ancient capital of Canada, may be 
seen the grave of Sir Walter Scott’s 
favorite brother, a man of infinite 
humor and excellent parts, to whom 
was attributed for a time the author- 
ship of the Waverly novels. This, of 
course, was before they were acknowl- 
edged by Sir Walter. He was sev- 
eral years younger than his highly 


gifted brother, and pursued for a 
short time his father’s profession, but 
he was unfortunate, having engaged 
in speculations respecting farms, and 
other matters out of the line of his le- 


gal business. Through the aid of in- 
fluential friends he afterwards became 
paymaster of the Seventieth regiment, 
serving for many years in Kingston 
and Quebec, where he died early in 
1823, and was buried by the side of 
his youngest daughter. Several ven- 
erable Canadians, who still survive 
at nearly fourscore and ten, remem- 
ber Major Scott as a tall, handsome 
man of martial figure, fond of society, 
and, like Sir Walter, an excellent 
story-teller; but, unlike his gifted 
brother, able to sing a good Scotch 
song, which he frequently did at the 
regimental dinners, as well as at his 
own fireside. He married Elizabeth, 
a daughter of the family of Mac Cul- 
loch, of Ardwell, an ancient Galwegian 
3 


stock, by whom he left three daugh- 
ters and a son, Walter Scott, who, at 
the time of his father’s death, was a 
lieutenant of engineers in the East 
India Company’s service. In Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, there are several 
letters addressed to the major by Sir 
Walter, from one of which, written in 
1817, the following extract is taken: 
“Should you remain in Canada you 
must consider your family as settling 
in that state; and as I cannot believe 
it will remain very long separated 
from America [the United States, Sir 
Walter should have said], I should 
always think this equal to depriving 


-them of the advantage of British sub- 


jects—at least of those which they 
might derive from the irrespectable 
connections in this country.” The 
poet said of the paymaster that he 
“knew of no person who possessed 
more power of humor or perception 
of the ridiculous.” After the major’s 
death his family returned to Scotland, 
and were for a time Sir Walter’s 
guests at Abbotsford. Both brothers 
are now represented by great-grand- 
daughters, who are almost as widely 
separated as are the graves of their 
ancestors, one residing at Abbotsford, 
the other in Dresden, the wife of an 
officer of the German army. The 
granite stone which marks the major’s 
grave, which was pointed out to me 
in September, 1890, by my friend, the 
late greatly beloved Bishop Williams 
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of Quebec, is in excellent condition, 
and bears the following inscription : 


Sacred 
To the memory of 
Thomas Scott, Esquire, 
Late Paymaster 
Of the 7oth Regiment, 
Who departed this life 
4th February, 1823. 


And his daughter 
Barbara Scott, 
Who died 
On the 5th October, 1821, 
Inthe eighth year of her age. 


John Wilson perhaps the best sing- 
er of Scottish songs of his own age, 
or of any age, visited the United 
States and Canada in 1849, accom- 
panied by his daughter, who as- 
sisted him in the very successful se- 
ries of entertainments which he gave, 
consisting of Scottish songs and recita- 
tions. He had given several concerts 
in St. George’s Hall, Quebec, and 
was announced for 
Burns,” before his departure. On 
Saturday, July 7, while fishing in 
Lake St. Joseph, he was taken ill, it 
was supposed frdm exposure to the 
excessive heat, and died at an early 
hour on the following Monday morn- 
ing, one of the first victims to the 
cholera, which was so fatal in Canada 
during that summer. He was buried 
in Mount Hermon cemetery, on the 
banks of the beautiful St. Lawrence, 
some three miles south of the Plains 
of Abraham, where Wolfe won the 
immortal victory which changed the 
destiny of Canada. A few years ago 
David Kennedy, another admirable 
Scottish singer, intrusted to Dr. 
George Stewart, of Quebec, the sum 
of ten pounds to be devoted to for- 
ever caring for the grave of the gifted 


“A Nicht wi’: 
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and amiable John Wilson. Three 
years after Wilson’s greatly regretted 
death, a number of his countrymen of 
Quebec erected over his grave a noble 
column, surmounted by an urn, with 
appropriate drapery. The monument 
bears the following inscription : 


Sacred to the memory of 
John Wilson, 

The Scottish vocalist, 
Celebrated for the excellent taste, 
Feeling, and execution 
With which he sang the airs 
Of his native Caledonia. 

He was an amiable and unassuming man. 
Died at Quebec, July, 1849. 


Erected by some of his friends and 
Admirers in Canada, 1852. 


Shelly, whose ashes lie under Ital- 
ian skies, near those of Keats and our 
Richard Henry Dana, said “that it 
would almost make one in love with 
death to be buried in so sweet a spot.’’ 
The same could be said of Wilson’s 
Canadian resting-place. Although 
far away from his dearly loved 
“North Countrie” he is surrounded 
by men of his own race, on whose 
tombstones way be seen Mackenzie 
and Macdougall, Campbell and Grant, 
Fraser and Forsyth, Ross, Turn- 
bull, and other ancient Scottish 
names, many, if not most of them, 
the sons and grandsons of the six- 
hundred and sixty-two gallant fellows 
of Fraser’s Seventy-eighth Highland- 
ers, who followed Wolfe up the steep 
and narrow esca/ade to the field where 
his untimely fate and that of his 
chivalric foe Montcalm, one hundred 
and thirty-four years ago, so well 
illustrated Gray’s familiar line that 


‘* The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
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HE coast of North Carolina is a 
long, narrow chain of low sand- 
hills, locally called the Banks, separ- 
ating the ocean from the broad, shal- 
low bodies of water, Pamlico and AI- 
bermarle sounds, which are the estu- 
aries of the Neuse and Roanoke and 
other great rivers of the state. At ir- 
regular intervals the line of the Banks 
is broken by narrow and ever-shifting 
inlets, through which flow the ocean 
tides, turning the inner waters into 
vast salt lakes, very rich in all varie- 
ties of sea products. 

Within this breastwork of barren 
downs are few islands; but there is 
one of supreme importance in the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America. Roanoke island, about 
twelve miles long by three in width, 
lies between Roanoke and Croatan 
sounds, the shallow waters which con- 
nect Pamlico and Albermarle, and is 
two miles from the Banks, and thrice 
that distance from the mainland. 
Here was established the first English 
colony ; here was born the first white 
American; here was celebrated the 
first Protestant rite within the pre- 
sent limits of the United States. It 
is the starting-point of events as 
pregnant with great results in the 
marvelous history of our race, as was 
the landing of our forefathers on the 
shores of Kent, when they migrated 
from their Holstein homes more than 
a thousand years before. 


1 The quotations in the text, unless otherwise stated, 
are from Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vol. I1I. For the fate of 
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Yet, interesting and important as is 
the spot, how little is known of it by 
the great majority of Americans, or 
of this first endeavor to plant the 
sturdy English stock in the soil of the 
new world! We are familiar with 
the bloody atrocities amid which St. 
Augustine was founded; we are 
versed in the story of John Smith’s 
adventures at Jamestown, and of the 
arrival of the Mayflower at Plymouth; 
but this early attempt at English 
colonization, with all its romantic in- 
cidents, has been allowed to sink al- 
most into oblivion. It is not from 
lack of historical materials, for‘they 
are very abundant. While of the ex- 
plorations of the Cabots, we have no 
account from anyone who took part 
in their voyages, the story of Roa- 
noke has been fully told by Barlowe, 
Lane, Hariot, and White, leaders in 
the several expeditions. These pre- 
cious documents, together with water 
color illustrations of the new country, 
have all been preserved, and no tale 
of adventure is fuller of picturesque 
incident and romantic interest. 

The colony bears the name of one 
of the most remarkable men in a very 
remarkable age—Raleigh the cava- 
lier, statesman, philosopher, historian, 
poet, mariner, explorer, hero, mar- 
tyr— 

‘““The courtier’s, scholar’s, 
tongue, sword.” 


soldier’s eye, 


No character in legend or history is 


the lost colony, see an article by Prof. Weeks, in the 
papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. V. 
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more brilliant or versatile. The 
period, too, is the most interesting 
epoch in the life of the English peo- 
ple. Bacon and Shakespere were 
budding into manhood ; Sidney had 
written the Arcadia and Defense of 
Poesie, and was about to find his apo- 
theosis on the field of Zutphen ; while 
Spenser was dreaming of the land of 
Faery, among “the green alders by 
the Mulla’s shore;” Frobisher had 
made his Arctic explorations; and 
Drake had returned toamazeall Eng- 
land with his story of the circum- 
navigation of the globe. 

The savage cruelties of Alva, and 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, had 
kindled religious animosity into a 
fierce flame. The Prince of Orange 
was about to fall under the assassin’s 
knife, and plots were thickening about 
the fair head of Mary Stuart, which 
were to bring her to the scaffold. The 
renaissance and the reformation had 
broken the shackles of the intellect, 
and widened the horizon of thought, 
while the great discoveries had 
opened new fields for the display of 
human energy. Men were giving up 
the speculations about the heavenly 
world, which had absorbed the intel- 
lectual activities of the middle ages, 
and were turning to the practical con- 
quest of a world beyond the seas. 
England and Protestantism were 
gathering their forces for the last 
great struggle with Spain and the 
Latin church, for supremacy in the 
old world, and for mastery in the 
new. 

The English claim to North Ameri- 
ca, from Newfoundland to Florida, 
was based upon the patent granted 


1“ Letters patentes of King Henry VII., granted 
not John Gabote and his three Sonnes, for the discov- 


by Henry VII, in 1496, to John and 
Sebastian Cabot, the oldest American 
state paper of England. They 
reached our shores in 1497, before 
either Columbus or Amerigo Vespucci 
had discovered the mainland, and the 
meteor flag of England was the first 
that was unfurled on the continent. 
The earliest serious attempt at 
English colonization was made in 
1578, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the 
half-brother of Raleigh. The latter 


‘was already conspicuous as a preux 


chevalier and champion of Protestant- 
ism. He had set before himself as 
one great aim in life the humiliation 
of Spain, and the weakening of the 
power of the Latin race and religion 
At the early age of seventeen he left 
the university of Oxford to join a 
band of a hundred gentlemen volun- 
teers, who came to the aid of Coligny 
and the Huguenots—“a gallant com- 
pany, nobly mounted and accoutred, 
and bearing for a motto on their 
standard ‘ Let valor decide the con- 
test.’” France was then aflame with 
the reports of the massacre of the 
Huguenots in Florida, and the idea 
germinated in Raleigh’s mind that a 
mortal blow might be dealt to the 
enemy beyond the seas. From the 
service of Coligny he passed to that 
of William the Silent, and all the 
while was growing in him the convic- 
tion which he expressed later in life, 
that the possession of America would 
decide the question of the supremacy 
of Spain or England, “For whatso- 
ever Prince shall possesse it, shall bee 
the greatest, and if the King of 
Spayne enjoy it, he will become unre- 
sistable. I trust in God that he which 


ery of newe and unknowen Landes. Quintodie Martii, 
anno regni nostri undecimo.”’ 
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is Lorde of Lords, will put it into her 
hart which is Lady of Ladies to pos- 
sesse it.” 

In 1578 Raleigh took command of 
one of the seven small vessels of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s fleet, with which 
they hoped to reach our shores, and 
by establishing a colony, check the 
progress of the Spaniards, and “put a 
byt into their anchient enemye’s 
mouth.” The attempt was a failure ; 
and on the second expedition, in 1583, 
Raleigh, who had fitted out one of the 
five ships, was forbidden by the queen 
to accompany his brother. Gilbert 
took formal possession of Newfound- 
land, but he lost his best ship off 
Sable Island ; and on the return voy- 
age the gallant old sailor went down 
off the Azores, with the Squirrel, his 
little craft of ten tons, his last noble 


words being, “Courage, my friends ! 
We are as near heaven by sea as by 
land,” 

To Raleigh then came the scheme 
of colonization almost as an inherit- 


ance; and on Lady-Day, March 25, 
1854, Queen Elizabeth issued to him 
a patent of discovery,granting him “all 
prerogatives, commodities, jurisdic- 
tions, royalties, privileges, franchises, 
and pre-eminences, thereto or there- 
abouts, both by sea and land, whatso- 
ever we by our letters patents may 
grant, and as we or any of our noble 
progenitors have heretofore granted 
to any person or persons, bodies poli- 
tique or corporate.” 

Raleigh equipped two vessels under 
the command of Amadas and Bar- 
lowe, and from the pen of the latter 
we have an account of the expedition: 

“The 27 day of Aprill, in the yere 
of our redemption 1584, we departed 
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the West of England, with two barkes 
well furnished with men and victuals. 

The tenth of May we arrived 
at the Canaries, and the tenth of June 
we were fallen with the Islands of the 
West Indies. The second of 
July, we found shole water, wher we 
smelt so sweet and so strong a smel, 
as if we had been in the midst of some 
delicate garden abounding with oder- 
iferous flowers, by which we were 
assured, that the land could not be 
farre distant.” 

The characteristic of what Lane 
afterward called the “ paradise of the 
world” may have been in Milton’s 
mind when he described the approach 
of the evil spirit to the garden of 
Eden: 

‘* Now purer air 

Meets his approach: 
gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole 

Those balmy spoils. 
sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, north-east winds 
blow 

Sebean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and 
many a league 

Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean 
smiles.” ? 


now gentle 


As when to them who 


“Keeping good watch, and bearing 
but slack saile, the fourth of the same 
moneth [America’s fated day!] we 
arrived upon the coast, which we sup- 
posed to be a continent, and we sayled 
along the same 120 miles before we 
could find any entrance, or river is- 
suing into the Sea. The first that 
appeared unto us we enterd, and cast 
anker about three harquebuzshot 
within the haven’s mouth: and after 


1 Paradise Lost, IV., 153-165. 
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thankes given to God for our sate ar- 
rivall thither, we manned our boats, 
and went to view the land next ad- 
joyning, and to take possession of the 
same, in right of the Queenes most 
excellent Majestie.” 

The explorers had coasted north- 
ward two days along the banks, and 
entering at New inlet or Trinity har- 
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well on every little shrubbe, as also 
climbing towardes the tops of high 
Cedars, that I thinke in all the world 
the like abundance is not to be found.” 
This is evidently the luxuriant North 
Carolina Scuppernong grape, whose 
strong aromatic perfume might well 
be perceived at some distance from 
the shore. Barlowe then describes 


The arriual of the Englifhemen 


in Virginia. 


bor, had anchored not far from Roa- 
noke island. “We viewed the land 
about us, being, whereas we first 
landed, very sandie and low towards 
the water side, but so full of grapes, 
as the very beating and surge of the 
sea overflowed them of which we 
found such plentie, both on the sand 
and on the greene soile on the hils, as 


the character of the coast, its fauna 
and flora, and his intercourse with the 
natives. ‘ There came into us divers 
boates, and in one of them the king’s 
brother, with fortie or fiftie men, very 
handsome and goodly people, and in 
their behaviour as mannerly and civill 
as any in Europe. The soile is 
the most plentifull, sweete, fruitful 
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and wholsome of all the worlde: there 
were above fourteene severall sweete- 
smelling timber trees, and the most 
part of their underwoods are Bayes 
and such like. Wee came to 
an Island which they call Roanok, 
distant from the harbour by which we 
entered seven leagues: and at the 
north end thereof was a village of 
nine houses, built of Cedar, and forti- 
fied round about with sharpe trees, to 
keepe out their enemies, and the en- 
trance into it made like a Turne pike 
very artificially. The wife of 


the king’s brother came running out 
to meete us very cheerfully and friend- 
ly. When we were come into the utter 
roome, having five roomes in her 
house, she caused us to sit downe by 
a great fire, and after tooke off our 
clothes and washed them, and dryed 


them againe: some of the women 
plucked off our stockings and washed 
them, some washed our feete in warme 
water, shee herselfe making greate 
haste to dress some meate for us to 
eate. We were entertained 
with all love and kindnesse, and with 
as much bountie as they could possi- 
bly devise. We found the people 
most gentle, loving and faithfull, voide 
of all guile and treason, and such as 
live after the manner of the golden 
age.” 

These first explorers remained in 
our waters only two months, reaching 
England again “about the middest of 
September,” bringing with them two 
of the natives, Wanchese and Manteo. 
Their arrival excited the greatest in- 
terest. Raleigh named the new coun- 
try Virginia in honor of the queen 
and our whole Atlantic coast was now 
regarded as under the dominion of 
France, England and Spain, the three 
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districts of indefinite boundaries being 
known as Canada, Virginia and Flor- 
ida. 

This voyage of Amadas was merely 
one of exploration; but in 1585, Ral- 
eigh fitted out a second expedition of 
seven sail and one hundred and eight 
men, under command of his cousin, 
Sir Richard Grenville, to plant a col- 
ony in the paradise described by Bar- 
lowe. Grenville is another of the bril- 
liant heroes of this period, and it is 
interesting to note the number of 
remarkable men who were connected 
with these American voyages. Gil- 
bert, Raleigh, Grenville, Lane, Hariot, 
White, form as striking a group of 
adventurous spirits as can be gathered 
together in history. 

Full accounts of the experiences of 
the colonists are given both by Lane 
and Hariot. “The g day of April 
1585 we departed from Plymouth, our 
Fleete consisting of the number of 
seven sailes, to wit the Tyger, of the 
burden of seven score tunnes, a Flie- 
boat called the Roe-bucke, of the like 
burden, the Lyan of a hundred tunnes, 
the Elizabeth, of fifty tunnes, and the 
Dorothie, a small barke: wherunto 
were also adjoyned for speedy ser- 
vices, two small pinnesses. ; 
The 12 day of May wee came to an 
anker off the island of St. John de 
Porto Rico. The 24 day we 
set saile from St. Johns, being many 
of us stung upon shoare with the Mus- 
kitos. The 20 of June we fell 
in with the maine of Florida. The 23 
we were in great danger of wracke on 
a beach called the Cape of Feare, [the 
Promontorium tremendum of the old 
maps.] The 26 we came to anker at 
Wocokon [Ocracoke]. July 3 we sent 
word of our arriving at Wocokon to 
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Wingina [the Indian chief] at Roan- 
oak. The 16 one of the savages hav- 
ing stollen from us a silver cup, we 
burnt and spoyled their corne and 
towne, all the people being fled. . . 
The 27 our Fleete ankered at Hater- 
ask, and there we rested. The 25 
August our Generall weyed anker 
and set saile for England.” 

Grenville thus remained two months 
on the Carolina coast, and then, put- 
ting the colony under the government 
of Ralph Lane, returned home to take 
command of one of the “sea dogs” 
which were now making the whole 
Atlantic unsafe for Spain. His death 
in 1591 off the Azores, where also 
Gilbert had perished, is one of the 
most glorious events in British navals 
annals. The English quadron con- 
sisted of but seven sail; the Spanish 
fleet numbered fifty-five. Engaged 
all night at close quarters with many 
of the largest Spanish galleons, at 
daylight Grenville found his little 
ship, the Revenge, literally shot to 
pieces, and not a man on board un- 
hurt. Desperately wounded, he still 
refused to strike his flag; and when 
forced by his crew to surrender the 
sinking hull, he was taken on board 
the Spanish Admiral to utter the 
memorable last words: “Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and 
quiet mind; for that I have ended 
my I1fe as a true soldier ought to do, 
fighting for his country, queen, relig- 
ion, and honor.” 

On September 3, 1585, Governor 
Lane wrote to Richard Hakluyt from 
“the New Fort in Virginia,” which he 
had built at the northern end of 
Roanoke island, on the site of the 
fortified Indian village found there by 
Amadas: “Since Sir Richard Gren- 
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ville’s departure, we have discovered 
the maine to be the goodliest soyle 
under the cope of heaven, so abound- 
ing with sweete trees, and grapes of 
such greatnesse, yet wilde. 
And now we have found here Maiz or 
Guinie wheat, whose eare yeeldeth 
corne for bread 400 upon one eare. 
It is the goodliest and most 
pleasing teritorie of the world: for 
the continent is of an huge and un- 
knowen greatnesse, and the climate 
is wholesome. If Virginia 
had but horses and kine, I dare as- 
sure myselfe, being inhabited with 
English, no realme in Christendome 
were comparable to i.” 

He then describes the whole neigh- 
boring country, and determines to 
change the site of the colony to a 
better port for “the harborough of 
Roanoak was very naught ;” but the 
hostility of some of the Indian tribes 
rendered all his efforts futile. Con- 
spiracies were formed against the 
English, and their situation grew so 
precarious, that many turned a long- 
ing eye homeward. On June to, 1586, 
Sir Francis Drake anchored off the 
coast with a fleet of twenty-three sail, 
and furnished Lane with a “very 
proper barke of seventy tun, and 
tooke present order for bringing of 
victual aboord her for too men for 
four moneths,” But on the 13th, 
there arose a great storm which drove 
her to sea, with many of the chief 
colonists on board, and she did not 
return. Despairing of any remedy 
for this disaster, and unable to pass 
another winter without succor from 
home, Lane determined to abandon 
the colony. The men were bestowed 
among Drake’s fleet, and arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 27th of July. 
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“Immediately after the departing 
of our English colony out of this par- 
adise of the world, the ship sent at 
the charges of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
fraighted with all maner of things in 
most plentifull maner, arrived at 
Hatorask ; who after some time spent 
in seeking out Colony up in the 
countrey, and not finding them, re- 
turned with all the aforesayd provis- 
ion into England. About foureteene 
days after the departure of the afore- 
sayd shippe, Sir Richard Grenville 
Generall of Virginia arrived there ; 
who not hearing any newes of the 
Colony, and finding the places which 
they inhabited desolate, yet unwilling 
to lose the possession of the countrey, 
determined to leave some men behind 
to reteine it: whereupon he landed 
fifteene men in the Isle of Roanoak, 
furnished plentifully with all maner 
of provisions for two yeeres.” 

‘Besides Lane’s account of his ex- 
plorations in the waters of North 
Carolina, of his relations with the In- 
dians, and of the various adventures 
and vicissitudes of the first colony, 
we have a “ Briefe and true report of 
the new found land of Virginia” by 
Thomas Hariot, ‘fa man no lesse for 
his honesty than learning commend- 
able,” the scholar of the expedition, 
and the inventor of the algebraic sys- 
tem of notation, described in the ep- 
itaph as: 

Doctissimus ille Harriotus, 
Qui omnes scientias coluit, 
Qui in omnibus excelluit. 
Mathematicis, phillosophicis, theologicis, 
Veritatis indagator studiosessimus. 

His report, addressed to “the Ad- 
venturers, Favourers, and Welwil- 
lers of the enterprise for the inhabit- 
ing and planting in Virginia,” is a 
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very full and interesting account of 
the varied products of the new coun- 
try, and of the manners and customs 
of the natives. “There is a kind of 
grasse in the country, upon the blades 
whereof there groweth very good 
silke. There are two kindes 
of grapes that the soile doth yeeld, 
the one small and sowre, of the ordin- 
ary bignesse, the other farre greater 
and of himselfe lushious sweet [the 
Scuppernong]. A kinde of 
graine called by the inhabitants Paga- 
towe [Indian corn], about the bignesse 
of English peaze; but of divers col- 
ours; white, red, yellow, and blew. 
All yeeld a very white and sweete 
flowre. There is an herbe 
called by the inhabitants Uppowoe ; 
the Spanyards call it Tobacco. The 
leaves thereof being brought into 
pouder, they used to take the smoake 
thereof, by sucking it thorow pipes 
made of clay, into their stomacke and 
heade ; from whence it purgeth super- 
fluous fleam and other grosse hu- 
mours ; whereby their bodies are no- 
tably preserved in health, and know 
not many grievous diseases, where- 
withall we in England are afflicted. 
They thinke their gods are marvell- 
ously delighted therewith: where- 
upon they make hallowed fires, and 
cast some of the pouder therein for 
sacrifice : being in a storm, to pacifie 
their gods, they cast some into the 
waters: also after an escape from 
danger, they cast some into the aire. 

We our selves used to sucke 
it after their maner, and have found 
many wonderfull experiments of the 
vertues thereof: the use of it by so 
many of late, men and women of 
great calling, is sufficient witnesse. 

Openauk are a kinde of roots 
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of round forme [the potato] found 
in moist and marish grounds: being 
boiled or sodden, they are a very 
good meat. The naturall in- 
habitants are a people clothed with 
loose mantles made of deere skinnes, 
and aprons of the same round about 
their middle, all els naked. 

For mankinde they say a woman was 
made first, which by the working of 
one of the gods, conceived and 
brought foorth children ; and in such 
sort they had their beginning. 

Some of the people could not tell 
whether to thinke us gods or men, 
the rather because there was no man 
of ours knowen to die, or that was 
specially sicke : they noted also that 
we had no women among us. Some 
therefore were of opinion that we 
were not borne of women, and there- 
fore not mortal, but that we were men 
of an old generation many yeeres 
past, then risen againe to immortali- 
tie. Some would likewise prophecie 
that there were more of our genera- 
tion yet to come to kill theirs and take 
their places.” 

In no wise discouraged by the fail- 
ure of this costly experiment at colo- 
nization, Raleigh fitted out another 
expedition of three vessels in the fol- 
lowing year, under command of John 
White, to whom we are indebted for 
the story of this second colony, For 
the first time the expedition had an 
element of permanence, by including 
among the emigrants, women and 
children. The intention was to make 
a settlement on the shores of the 
Chesapeake, but through the treach- 
ery of a pilot, Roanoke island again 
became the home of the colonists. 

“In the yeere of our Lord 1587, Sir 
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Walter Ralegh intending to persevere 
in the planting of his Countrey of 
Virginia, prepared a newe Colonie of 
one hundred and fifty men to be sent 
thither, under the charge of John 
White whom hee appointed Gover- 
nour, and also appointed unto him 
twelve Assistants, unto whom he gave 
a charter, and incorporated them by 
the name of Governour and Assistants 
of the Citie of Ralegh in Virginia. 
Our Fleete being in number three 
saile, the Admirall a shippe of one 
hundred and twenty Tunnes, a Flie- 
boate, and a Pinnesse, departed the 
26 of April from Portsmouth. ‘ 
About the 16 of July we fel with the 
maine of Virginia, and bare along the 
coast, where in the night, had not 
Captaine Stafford bene carefull, we 
had bene all castaway upon the breach, 
called the Cape of Feare. The 22 of 
July wee arrived at Haterask : the 
Governour went aboard the pinnesse, 
with fortie of his best men, intending 
to passe up to Roanok foorthwith, 
hoping there to finde those fiftene men, 
which Sir Richard Grenville had left 
there the yeere before. The 
same night at sunne-set he went aland, 
and the next day walked to the North 
ende of the Island, where Master Ralfe 
Lane had his forte, with sundry dwell- 
ings, made by his men about it the 
yeere before, where we hoped to find 
some signes of our fifteene men. We 
found the forte rased downe, but all 
the houses standing unhurt, saving 
that the neather roomes of them, and 
also of the forte, were overgrowen 
with Melons, and Deere within them 
feeding : so wee returned to our com- 
pany, without hope of ever seeing any 
of the fifteene men living. The same 
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day order was given for the repayring 
of those houses, and also to make 
other new Cottages.” 

The settlers, numbering ninety-one 
men, seventeen women, and nine child- 
ren, set to work to rebuild the fort, 
and to make for themselves an Eng- 
lish home. Soon after their arrival 
two incidents of extreme importance 
occurred in the life of the colony. 

“The 13 of August our Savage 
Manteo was christened in Roanoak, 
and called Lord thereof and of Das- 
amauguepeuk, in reward of his faith- 
full service. The 18, Elenor, daughter 
to the Governour, and wife to Ananias 
Dare, one of the Assistants, was de- 
livered of a daughterin Roanoak, and 
the same was christened there the 
Sonday following, and because this 
child was the first Christian borne in 
Virginia, shee was named Virginia.” 

The baptism of Manteo, and of the 
first Anglo-American child are the be- 
ginnings of the life of the English 
church in a new world. The name 
Dare has been given to a county of 
North Carolina on Pamlico sound, and 
its county-seat is the village of Manteo 
on Roanoke island ; a happy and per- 
manent association of these Indian 
and English names with the locality 
where they were first brought into in- 
teresting conjunction. 

“The 22 of August the whole com- 
pany came to the Governour, and with 
one voice requested him to return him- 
selfe to England, for the obtaining of 
supplies and other necessaries for 
them ; but he refused it, and alleaged 
many sufficient causes why he would 
not. At the last, through 
their extreame intreating constrayned 
to return, he departed from Roanoak 
the 27 of August,” The next day he 
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set sail, destined never again to see 
his daughter and grandchild, and after 
a terrible voyage reached the coast of 
Ireland on the 16th of October. 

This is the last that is known of the 
lost colony, whose fate has given rise 
to so much interesting speculation, 
and whose blood it is thought may be 
traced to-day in the Croatan or Hat- 
teras Indians of North Carolina, It 
was three years before succor came 
from theold world, for England in the 
meantime had needed every ship and 
every sailor in her life-and-death 
struggle with Spain and the invincible 
Armada. Efforts were made to reach 
the colony, but they were unsuccess- 
ful, and not until the summer of 1590 
did Governor White arrive off the 
North Carolina coast. 

““The 2zoof March the three shippes, 
the Hopewell, the John Evangelist, 
and the little John, put to sea from 
Plymmouth. The 23 of July 
we had sight of the Cape of Florida, 
and the broken Ilands thereof. 

The 15 of August we came to an an- 
chor at Hatorask, and saw a great 
smoke rise in the Ile Roanoak neere 
the place where 1 left our colony in 
the yeere 1587. . The next mor- 
ning our two boaces went ashore, and 
we saw another great smoke; but 
when we came to it, we found no man 
nor signe that any had bene there 
lately. The 17 of August our 
boates were prepared againe to goe 
up to Roanoak. Toward the 
North ende of the Island we espied 
the light of a great fire thorow the 
woods: when we came right over a- 
gainst it, we sounded with a trumpet 
a Call, and afterwardes many familiar 
English tunes and Songs, and called 
to them friendly; but we had no an- 
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swere; we therefore landed, and com- 
ming to the fire, we found the grasse 
and sundry rotten trees burning about 
the place. As we entered up 
the sandy banke, upon a tree, in the 
very browe thereof were curiously 
carved these faire Romane letters, C 
R O: which letters we knew to signi- 
fie the place where I should find the 
planters seated, according to a secret 
token agreed upon betweene them and 
me, at my last departure from them, 
which was that they should not faile 
to write or carve on the trees or posts 
of the dores the name of the place 
where they should be seated: and if 
they should be distressed, that then 
they should carve over the letters a 
Crosse + in this forme, but we found 
no such sign of distresse. . . . 
We found the houses taken downe, 
and the place strongly enclosed with 
a high palisado, of great trees, with 
cortynes and flankars very Fortlike, 
and one of the chief trees at the right 
side of the entrance had the barke 
taken off, and five foote from the 
ground in fayre Capitall letter was 
graven CROATOAN, without any 
crosse or signe of distresse.” . 
No further trace was found of the 
colonists, except buried chests which 
had been dug up and rifled by the In- 
dians, “‘bookes torne from the covers, 
the frames of pictures and Mappes 
rotten and spoyled with rayne, and 
armour almost eaten through with 
rust. The season was so un- 
fit, and weather so foule, that we were 
constrayned of force to forsake that 
coast, having not seene any of our 
planters, with losse of one of our ship- 
boates, and seven of our chiefest men. 
The 24 of October we came 
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in safetie, God be thanked, to an anker 
at Plymmouth. Thus com- 
mitting the reliefe of my dicomfort- 
able company, the planters in Virginia, 
to the merciful help of the Almighty, 
whom I most humbly beseech to helpe 
and comfort them, according to his 
most holy will and their good desire, 
I take my leave.” 

This ended in disaster all of Ral- 
eigh’s great schemes for planting the 
English race on our shores. They 
had cost him £40,000, and the result 
was apparent failure; yet his greatest 
glory is these attempts at coloniza- 
tion. The seed was sown which was 
eventually to yield the richest harvest ; 
the direct fruit of these efforts was the 
colony of Jamestown, and Raleigh is 
the real pioneer of American civiliza- 
tion. It was he, and not King James, 
who was destined to “make new na- 
tions,” and to whom rightly belongs 
the title of zmperis Allantci conditor. 

For more than half a century the 
name of the first settlement, the so- 
called “City of Ralegh” disappears 
from our annals; until in 1654 a com- 
pany of explorers from Virginia 
reached Roanoke, and saw what they 
termed the “ruins of Sir Walter Ral- 
egh’s fort.” The lapse of time has 
probably altered its appearance but 
little from what it then was, except 
for the changes wrought by a luxuri- 
ant vegetation. Its present condition 
is described in Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860: “The trench is clearly 
traceable in a square about forty 
yards each way. Midway of one side 
another trench, perhaps flanking the 
gateway, runs inward fifteen or twenty 
feet. On the right of the same face 
of the enclosure, the corner is appar- 


1 King Henry VIII., Act V., Sc. 4, 53. 
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ently thrown out in the form of a 
small bastion. The ditch is generally 
two feet deep, though in many places 
scarcely perceptible. The whole site 
is overgrown with pine, live-oak, vines, 
and a variety of other plants. A flour- 
ishing tree, draped with vines, stands 
sentinel near the centre. A fragment 
or two of stone or brick may be dis- 
covered in the grass, and then all is 
told by the existing relics of the city 
of Raleigh.” 

Surely, these interesting historic re- 
mains should be saved from further 
decay, and kept intact for all time to 
come,’ No spot in the country should 
be dearer or more sacred to us than 
that which was marked by the first 
footprints of the English race in Amer- 
ica. In this year of the great exhibi- 
tion at Chicago, and in these days of 
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enthusiasm about Columbus and his 
explorations, it is especially important 
not to lose sight of the fact that he 
did not discover the continent of 
North America, and that the United 
States owe nothing to Spanish civili- 
zation. That influence was to mould 
the destiny of the peoples who gath- 
ered in the new world south of the 
Gulf of Mexico; but Cabot with his 
English explorers was the first to set 
foot on our Atlantic coast, and it is to 
English enterprise, English moral 
standards, English political ideas, and 
English civil and religious liberty, 
that we owe the manifold blessings 
we now enjoy, and to which we must 
gratefully ascribe the marvelous prog- 
ress and prosperity of our beloved 
country. 
EDWARD GRAHAM DaAveEs, 


1 A plan has been formed to purchase and preserve the ruins of this fort. 
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N July, 1797, the United States of 
America had tried the experiment 

of Federal Union for eight years, and 
the first man to whom the ship of 
State had been entrusted in this try- 
ing period had laid aside his office, 
and was again a private citizen and 
prosperous farmer. It had aston- 
ished the world that he should have 
returned to this humble condition 
after the Revolutionary war had been 
carried to a successful issue by him. 
It was, however, a matter deserving 
of even greater admiration now, for 
Washington’s retirement from the 
Presidency was his own voluntary act. 
- At the close of the war there was no- 
thing for him to be commander-in- 
chief of or for: but the Presidency 
was yet open and he might have filled 
the office once more if he had willed. 
Now John Adams had been Presi- 
dent for more than four months; the 
Federal Union was safe, but a change 
was coming in the leadership of 
affairs, or the principles of the admin- 
istration of them; the Constitution 
was strongly enough rooted to en- 
dure the counteraction of its some- 
what aristocratic interpretations. In- 
evitably the commotions of the im- 
pending change had already become 
apparent, and one powerful shadow 
of coming events was that Jefferson 


was Vice-President. Then there were 
the agitations growing out of sym- 
pathy with events in France, soon to 
take shape in actual declaration of 
war, though fortunately not in the ac- 
tual waging of it. The country had 
recovered from the paralyzing loss of 
credit induced by the unsettled con- 
dition of things under the Confedera- 
tion from 1783 to 1789. Prosperity 
and progress were beginning to have 
their hopeful indications, although the 
wildest imagination was not equal to 
the task of prophesying what these 
would bring about in less than half a 
century. 

It was at this time—in the very in- 
fancy of our Republic, having indeed 
learned to stand upon its feet and to 
walk with some firmness, but feeling 
nothing yet of the giant’s strength— 
that a young gentleman of Baltimore, 
twenty-three years of age, possessed 
of wealth, well-educated, intelligent, 
and fond of travel, set out upon a 
journey from his native city, intend- 
ing to visit Philadelphia, New York, 
and New England. He had for a 
companion a young Englishman; and 
his father, amerchant and man of note 
in Baltimore, who had formed the 
personal acquaintance of many prom- 
inent persons throughout the coun- 
try, furnished him with letters which 
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proved an unfailing “open, Sesame,” 
to the best of society in every city 


through which he passed. This young / 


gentleman was Robert Gilmor, after- 
wards the friend of Jared Sparks, 
whom he aided in his researches as he 
was himself a noted collector of auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, He died in 
1848. 

Mr. Gilmor kept an itinerary while 
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for themselves, and we shall use lib- 
eral extracts from Mr. Gilmor’s it- 
inerary, in briefly recounting some of 
his principal experiences in the cities 
of Philadelphia, New York, Newport, 
Boston and Salem. Of Philadelphia 
and New York he speaks in two dif- 
ferent parts of his ‘“‘ Memorandums,” 
as he passed through these cities a 
second time on his return from New 
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he journeyed, or wrote it up after he 
had completed his tour. He calls it 

is “Memorandums,” which seems to 
betray some defect in his Latinity. 
But he used the English well enough 
to give us a valuable though all too 
brief glimpse of life in those early 
days of liberty, while, besides, he had 
some skill with his pencil or pen as 
draughtsman, so that the eye as well 
as the imagination may look upon a 
few things as they then were. The 
original Manuscript of the “ Memor- 
andums” is preserved in the Boston 
Public Library, and the notes were 
published in their quarterly Bulletin 
of April 1892. At the same time fac- 
similes were made of the original pen- 
drawings, some of which we have been 
permitted to reproduce in the present 
number, The pen-drawings will speak 


England. It will suffice for our pur- 
pose, however, to omit that distinc- 
tion between the visits, and to treat 
each of the several cities by itself. 
On July 24, 1797, he left Baltimore. 

“ At Philadelphia,” says our travel- 
ler, “I was nota stranger; I had visited 
it with my father inthe spring of 1793, 
and last winter (February, 1797) went 
up expressly in company with Mr. 
Strutt to be present at the last birth- 
day and ball of our esteemed Presi- 
dent Washington.” The first gentle- 
man he called upon was no less a per- 
son than the Viscount de Noailles. 
Writing for people of his own day 
(undoubtedly only for those of his 
own family) he does not think it ne- 
cessary to explain who Viscount de 
Noailles was. He was at this time a 
member of the banking house of which 
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William Bingham was the head, and 
hence Mr. Gilmor’s father’s letters 
were no doubt the tokens of an intim- 
ate business relationship. At any rate 
the young traveller was received like 
a sou at the home of the Binghams, 
where a splendid hospitality was con- 
stantly dispensed, Mr. Bingham being 
reputed the richest man in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mrs. Bingham one of the 
most beautiful women in the country. 
To return to the Viscount: he was 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette, hav- 
ing married a sister of the Marchio- 
ness, whose maiden name it will be 
remembered was also de Noailles, the 
Viscount’s wife being his cousin by 
some removes, sufficient to warrant 
their marriage in a Catholic country. 
He served under Lafayette during 
the Revolutionary War, and conclud- 
ed the capitulation at Yorktown, In 
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of Terror and therefore emigrated to 
America. Mr. Gilmor’s references to 
him are frequent: the first is this: 
“ After breakfast I waited upon the 
Viscount de Noailles who seemed 
happy to see me; he conversed with 
me very kindly and communicated a 
great deal of information on’ subjects 
in which we were mutually interested, 
In the evening he drove me in his gig 
out to Lansdown, Mr. Bingham’s de- 
lightful country residence which he 
lately purchased from the last of the 
family of the old propriétor of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Penn. It is a most su- 


perb place, and supposed to be the 
best country house in America.” 


One episode of the stay at Philadelphia is 
of greatinterest: ‘‘In the morning of the 
27th we rode out to breakfast at Mr. Nichlin’s 
and from thence went to Germantown to see 
Stewart's [Stewart] painting of the late presi- 


LANSDOWNE—COUNTRY SEAT OF WILLIAM BINGHAM, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


his own country he was one of two 
enthusiastic nobles who proposed the 
abolition of titles and privileges in 
the Assembly. He could not sympa- 
thize, however, with the drift of af- 
fairs which were leading to the Reign 


dent [Washington]. We should have been 
disappointed in this had not I taken care to 
get a letter of introduction to him from Gen- 
eral de Noailles, who was intimate with him 
and for whom Stewart entertained a great 
respect. The picture he had there of 
the president was the first copy he had made 
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of the celebrated full length which he had 
painted for Mr. Bingham, intended as a pres- 
ent to the Marquis of Lansdown. It was 
supposed one of the finest portraits that was 
ever painted. The copy was for Mr. Bing- 
ham’s own use and from which Stewart told 
us he had engaged to finish copies to the 
amount of 70 or 80,000 Ds at the rate of 600 
Ds acopy. This circumstance is an unique 
[one] in the history of painting, that the por- 
trait of one man should be sought after in 
such a degree as to be copied by the original 
artist such a number of times and for suchan 
amount.” 


On his return visit, we learn some- 
thing of the dread visitation of the 
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overtook a coffin, going to the Potter’s 
field: I made a great many wry faces 
at it, till we had got clear which was 
scarcely done when we found our- 
selves within 100 yards of the Potter’s 
field, where they were at that moment 
engaged in interring acorpse. This 
alarmed me again and we drove as 
fast as we could past, entered about 
the head of Market Street, and crossed 
the ferry.” The young traveller was 
evidently not of the courageous sort, 
but he tells of his fears with charming 
naivele. 














VIEW OF THE GOVERNORS’ HOUSE AT NEW YORK. 


yellow fever, which afflicted Philadel- 
phia once or twice very severely dur- 
ing the last decade of the century, 
and more or less during every year of 
it. The Viscount de Noailles had 
promised to ride out from Philadel- 
phia to Frankfort and bring young 
Gilmor into the city. “I requested 
he would not expose me to any dan- 
ger by taking me into the city, but to 
go through the outskirts, which was 
the nearest way. We had_ hardly 
turned into the first street when we 
4 


It will be rather discouraging to 
those who lament over the degeneracy 
of these later days, in the one particu- 
lar of Sunday travel, that in the good 
old days people seemed to make just 
as little account of using the sacred 


day .for that convenient purpose. 
“As we had taken our seats for the 
stage that was to leave town on Sun- 
day morning for New York we set off 
about 10 o'clock, and arrived at New 
York the succeeding day about 4 
o’clock P.M. Our ride lay through 
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the pleasant little villages of Bristol 
on the Delaware, Trenton, Princeton, 
Brunswick, New Ark and Bergen.” 
Arrived at New York after this 
pleasant journey of thirty hours (it 
seems as if they must have stopped 
overnight at one of these “ villages,”’) 
the companions put up at the Tontine 
Coffee House, in Wall Street, near 
Pearl. It seems a little strange they 
did not go to the New City Hotel 
built in 1794, (with its pride of a 
slate roof, the first one in the country), 
in Broadway, about where the Boreel 
Building now towers on high. A 
number of names familiar to the early 
history of the metropolis, and identi- 
fied with its commercial development 
after the Revolution, appear upon the 
pages of the “Memorandums.” Mr. 
Low, Mr. Gracie, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Le 
Roy, Gen. Matthew Clarkson, either 


with New York: “The buildings in 
this city are very superb. The house 
appropriated by the governor is a 
handsome edifice, fronting on Broad- 
way (the principal street), and on the 
Southern and Western side there is a 
fine view of the Battery, the North 
River, the Narrows (where the ships 
enter from the sea), and a number of 
islands lying at the mouths of the 
East and North Rivers. . . . We 
visited the different principal places 
in the city and in the evening walked 
on the Battery, the grand public 
promenade of the ladies. The even- 
ing being cloudy and misty, not 
much company appeared, and we 
were disappointed in seeing many of 
the beauties with which this place 
abounds.” As the tourist went about 
the city and its vicinity his pencil 
was as busy as his pen, and many of 














NEWPORT, IN RHODE ISLAND—TAKEN FROM HILL 2 MILES BACK OF THE TOWN. 


entertain the young man, or meet him 
at the dinner tables of his friends. 
The Mr. Bayard here meant was 
doubtless Mr. William Bayard, for he 
it was who had a country house on 
the North River, at the foot of Hora- 
tio Street, where almost exactly seven 
years later Hamilton breathed his 
last. Mr. Gilmor was much impressed 


the original drawings present contem- 
porary views of the appearance of the 
town. Not satisfied with views from 
the surface of the streets, he mounted 
at one time the steeple of Christ 
Church in Ann Street, and drew a 
picture of the prospect from that 
vantage point, including the far-off 
Narrows. 
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On his return visit we find an en- 
try among his memoranda which 
gives us a Curious insight into the 
social amenities of the day : 


I waited on anumber of friends and met 
with others, among the rest Mr. and Miss 
Wheeler from Norfolk. I was invited to dine 
with them at Mr. Gracie’s, but being en- 
gaged to Mr. Moses I was obliged to decline 
the invitation. However, I went there in the 
evening and accompanied Miss W. to the 
theatre, where we met with two Charleston 
ladies, the Miss Gibbs, to whom Miss W. 
presented me. Observing Miss Fleming and 
Mr. Low [her stepfather] in the stage box, I 
begged permission from Miss W. to go and 
speak to them, but they were soagreeable that 
after spending some time with them I was 
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to Boston in a way that indicated that 
the journey was a much more formid- 
able one to him. He fixed on Satur- 
day for the departure, we suspect 
with a shrewd eye to having some of 
of the comparatively useless time of 
travel fall upon the dies non as re- 
gards business or social matters. At 
three o’clock P. M. he sailed from 
New York, and at 1 A. M. Monday 
reached Newport. It seemed to have 
already attracted people from distant 
cities (even Baltimore) as a health re- 
sort in the summer. The grandeur 
of the ocean was deeply appreciated 
by our traveller. 








MR. DERBY’S HOUSE AT SALEM. 


returning when I observed that Miss W. and 
the other ladies had left the house being 
tired with the performance. This circum- 
stance distressed me a good deal and I re- 
solved to wait on her the next morning and 
endeavor to make my peace. Accordingly I 
went with a face pretty much adapted to such 
an errand, and fortunately instead of my 
standing in need of pardon, she began to ex- 
cuse her leaving the theatre before I re- 
turned. 


Just now they are arranging a 
train service which shall carry pas- 
sengers from New York to Boston in 


exactly five hours. Mr. Gilmor in 
1797, went about securing a passage 


The next day we hired a chaise and 
rode over the Beaches and the surf broke 
very handsomely and we stopped to look at 
the grandeur of the scene. A fog had risen 
while we were riding so that at first we 
could not extend our prospect over the coun- 
try nor sea, but while we were gazing at the 
white foam the fog dissipated very rapidly 
and by degrees the waves began to appear 
ata distance and here and there on the dis- 
tant surface of the ocean a sail was moving 
which as the sun shone upon it, reflected a 
beautiful appearance. From the Beaches we 
took a circuit around and came into New 
Port on the other side of the island. 

Boston was reached by stage after 
astay at Providence of half a day. 
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The young traveller was delighted 
with almost everything he saw. The 
town was handsome on account of 
the generally well-built and a few “su- 
perb” houses, but the streets were 
“narrow, wretchedly paved, and no 
side way of brick for foot passengers: 
my feet were quite sore with travers- 
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Cambridge, of course, was one of 
these: Cambridge, he tells us, “js 
divided from Boston by a long cause- 
way and bridge of 14 miles in length 
which itis extremely tiresome to cross 
from its length. At night it is lighted 
up by about 80 lamps and looks very 
brilliant from the Mall.” One excur- 








MALL AT BOSTON—FROM THE SIrATE HOUSE. 


ing the round stones.” The beauty 
of the ladies was phenomenal, “ hard- 
ly one lady we saw could be called 
ugly.” One day after dinner the 
friends “walked down to the Frigate.” 
Now shall we be much amiss if we 
conjecture that this was none other 
than the famous “Constitution,” or 
“ Old Ironsides”? It was in 1798 
than she was launched at Boston, and 
she must therefore have been in 
course of construction at the time of 
Mr. Gilmor’s visit. It is somewhat 
amusing, in view of the fact what 
glory was to be won for the American 
navy by this ship, to notice that prob- 
ably from a feeling of town-pride on 
the part of the young tourist, he 
records in his diary: “we considered 
the one at Baltimore to be much bet- 
ter finished.” 

Many visits were made to towns and 
villages in the immediate vicinity. 


sion was made to Salem: “On Thurs- 
day afternoon Mr. Hay (a fellow board- 
er) and I took our seats in the Salem 
stage and at dark arrived at Salem. 
We had time to visit several places in 
in this town, particularly the wharves, 
where we saw a number of fine ves- 
sels. This place carries on an exten- 
sive commerce and had lately sent 
out more East India men than all the 
rest of the United States together. 
The principal merchant here, Mr. 
Derby, has just built a most superb 
house, more like a palace than the 
dwelling of an American merchant.” 
The Puritan capital had long since 
fallen a prey to worldly amusements. 
There were two theatres both “ much 
larger and handsomer than those of 
Philadelphia.” Mr. Gilmor was pres- 
ent at some of the performances, 
when “the house was tolerably full.” 
While he was at Boston he attended 
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a public dinner given by the citizens 


to President Adams. 

In the morning the different companies 
of the place paraded on the Mall and marched 
to the neck to receive the President, who was 
escorted by a troop of horse from his seat at 
Braintree (a few miles from town). At 9 
o'clock he gotto Roxborough where he break- 
fasted with the governor of the State, and 
from whence he was attended by all who 
chose to go out in carriages or on horseback. 
About 2 o'clock he got near the Senate House 
in State Street when he alighted and walked 
there preceded by several respectable officers 
and citizens and followed by a number of 
others. While he was in the balcony of the 


Senate room, all the companies and citizens 
who came into town with him passed in re- 
view before him. The multitude seemed very 
much pleased with his appearance and re- 
ceived him with great applause. 

About four o’clock we proceeded in proces- 
sion to Faneuil Hall where the dinner was 
prepared. About 316 people sat down to 
dinner this day and were not the least 
crowded. The company broke up 
early and went to the theatre, where the 
President also came. A stage box was fitted 
up with American flags for his reception, 
and when he entered it continued peals of 
applause burst from every quarter of the 
house, He bowed and smiled. 


IN THE SIOUX WAR. 
1876. 


After that strange wild battle in the west 

With demors, Reno’s troopers in retreat 

Sighted a hill and stayed their horses feet, 

And with a rising horror in the breast,— 

The terror of a thought that turned them sick, 

They saw what seemed white boulders scattered thick, 
White rocks that dotted all its slope of grass 

Far off: but through a pitiless field-glass 

They saw that they were bodies of dead men, 

Stripped naked, pallid, motionless, and then 

They knew that this was Custer’s battlefield. 

And on the upland quivering in the sun, 

While all the blazing horizon shook and reeled, 

They looked with ghastly faces each to each, 

With dry throats choked and with no power of speech, 
Silent ; but O, how white they look/ shrieked one. 


J. RusseLt Tay.or, 





Washington’s own 
narrative of theevent- 
Braddock cam- 
paign, a curiously interesting as well 
as authentic document is published 
for the first time in the exhibition 
(May) number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine. Concerning the history of this 
manuscript, we learn that from 1780 
until the close of the war Colonel 
David Humphreys was a member of 
Washington’s military staff, and for 
some years he was an inmate of his 
household at Mount Vernon and in 
New York. Colonel Humphreys in- 
tended to write the life of Washington 
and busied himself for many years in 
collecting material. He applied to 
Washington for an account of his In- 
dian campaigns and received some ten 
pages of manuscript of folio size. In 
1829, eleven years after the death of 
Colonel Humphreys, the document 
was given by Mrs. Humphreys to 
John Pickering, who bequeathed it to 
his grandson, Henry G. Pickering. 
The manuscript bears evidence of 
very careful revision by Washington. 
There are frequent interlineations and 
erasures and the words “I” and “me,” 
in nearly every instance, were changed 
to the initials “ G. W.” 

In 1753 Washington was com- 
missioned adjutant-general of the 
northern district of the province of 


The Braddock 


Campaign. ful 


Virginia and proceeded to the Can. 
adian outposts recently established 
near Lake Erie to demand, in the 
name of the king of England, the 
withdrawal of the French from the ter- 
ritory Claimed by Virginia. The an- 
swer of the commander of the French 
posts was of such a character as to in- 
duce the assembly of Virginia to 
authorize the executive to raise a reg- 
iment of 300 men for the purpose of 
maintaining the asserted rights of the 
British crown. Washington declined 
the command and it was given to 
Colonel Joshua Fry. On the march 
to the Ohio, news was received that a 
party previously sent to build a fort 
at the confluence of the Monongahela 
with the Ohio, had been driven back 
by a considerable French force, which 
had completed the fort and named it 
after the Marquis Duquesne, governor 
of Canada. This was the beginning 
of the French and Indian war which 
was destined to continue for seven 
years. Washington, who had been 
commissioned a_ lieutenant-colonel, 
was sent forward with 150 men to re- 
trieve the loss of the fort, but being 
unsupported by the promised rein- 
forcements, he was unable to attack. 
In his narrative Washington says: 


The object of his precipitate advance being 
thus defeated, the detachment of regulars 
which had arrived at Alexandria by water, 
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and under his orders being far in the rear 
and no account of the troops from North Car- 
olina, it was thought advisable tofall back a 
few miles, to a place known by the name of 
the Great Meadows, abounding in forage, 
more convenient for the purpose of forming 
a magazine and bringing up the rear, and to 
advance from (if we should ever be in force 
to do it) to the attack at the post which the 
enemy now occupied, and had called Du 
Quesne. At this place, some days after, we 
were joined by the above detachment of reg- 
ulars, consisting (before they were reduced 
on the march by desertion, sickness, &c.) of 
a Captain McKay, a braveand worthy officer, 
three subalterns and roo rank and file. But 
previous to this junction the French sent a 
detachment to reconnoitre our lines and to 
obtain intelligence of our strength and _posi- 
tion; notice of which being given by the 
scouts, G. W. marched at the head of a party, 
attacked, killed 9 or 10, and captured 200dd. 
This, as soon as the enemy had assembled 
their Indian allies, brought their whole force 
upon him, consisting, according to their own, 
compared with the best acct. that could be ob- 
tained from others, of about 1500 men. His 
force consisted of the detachment above men- 
tioned, also between two & 300 Virginians ; 
for the few Indians which till now had attend- 
ed him, and who by reconnoitering the enemy 
in their march had got terrified at their num- 
bers and resolved to retreat, as they advised 
us to do also, but which was impracticable 
without abandoning our stores, baggage, &c., 
as the horses which had brought them tothis 
place, and returned for provisions, had left 
us previous to the,attack. About g o’clock 
on the 3rd of July the enemy advanced with 
shouts and dismal Indian yells to our en- 
trenchments, but was opposed by so warm, 
spirited, and constant a fire, that to force the 
works in that way was abandoned by them. 
They then, from every little rising, tree, 
stump, stone, and bush kept up a constant 
galding fire upon us ; which was returned in 
the best manner we could till late in the after- 
noon when their fell the most tremendous 
rain that can be conceived, filled our trenches 
with water, wet, not only the ammunition in 
the cartoosh boxes and fire locks, but that 
which was in a small temporary stockade in 
the middle of the entrenchment called Fort 
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Necessity, erected for the sole purpose of its 
security, and that of the few stores we had; 
and left us with nothing but a few (for all 
were not provided with them) bayonets: for 
defense. In this situation and no prospect 
of bettering it, terms of capitulation were of- 
fered to us by the French which with some 
alterations that were insisted upon were the 
more readily acceded to, as we had no salt 
provisions, and butindifferently supplied with 
fresh, which from the heat of the weather 
would not keep; and because a full third of 
our numbers, officers as well as privates were, 
by this time, killed or wounded. The next 
morning we marched out with the honors of 
war, but were soon plundered, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation, of great part of our 
baggage by the Savages. 


This is an extremely interesting ac- 
count of one of the earliest military 
expeditions. 

Washington passed the winter in 
Virginia preparing for a spring cam- 
paign. Then Sir John St. Clair, 
quartermaster general, arrived “ with 
some new arrangement of rank by 
which no officer who did not zmmedi- 
ately derive his comn, from the King 
could command one who did.” Wash- 
ington continues : 

This was too degrading for G. W. to sub- 
mit to; accordingly, he resigned his military 
employment; determining to serve the next 
campaign as a volunteer; but upon the ar- 
rival of Genl. Braddock he was very parti- 
cularly noticed by that General, taken into 
his family as an extra Aid, offered a Captain’s 
commission by drevet (which was the highest 
grade he had it in his power to bestow) and 
had the compliment of several blank Ensign- 
cies given him to dispose of to the young 
Gentlemen of his acqe. to supply the vacan- 
cies in the 44 and 48 Regts. which had ar- 
rived from Ireland. 

In this capacity Washington com- 
menced his second campaign, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. The 
French were attacked and during the 
fighting that followed many of the. 
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English and Colonial officers were 
killed or wounded. The attacking 
party had the worst of it and were 
compelled to retreat. The following 
is an extract from Washington’s ac- 
count of this movement : 


The shocking scenes which presented them- 
selves in this night’s march are not to be de- 
scribed—the dead—the dying—the groans— 
lamentations and cries along the road of the 
wounded for help (for those under the latter 
descriptions endeavored from the first com- 
mencement of the action or rather confusion 
to escape to yesecond division) were enough 
to pierce a heart of adamant. The gloom 
and horror of which was not alittle increased 
by the impervious darkness occasioned by 
the close shade of thick woods which in 
places rendered it impossible for the two 
guides which attended to know when they 
were in or out of the track, but by groping 
on the ground with their hands. Happy was 
it for htm and the remains of the first divi- 
sion that they left such a quantity of valuable 
and enticing baggage on the field as to occa- 
sion a scramble and contention in the seizure 
and distribution of it among the enemy ; for 
had a pursuit taken place, by passing the de- 
file which we had avoided, and they had got 
into our rear, the whole, except a few woods- 
men would have fallen victims to the merci- 
less savages. 


Among those who were killed was 
General Braddock. Washington says : 
“G.W. placed the Genl. ina small cov- 
ered Cart, which carried some of his 


most essential equipage. He 
was interred with the honors of war, 
and it was left to G. W. to see this 
performed, and to mark out the spot 
for the reception of his remains.” To 
guard against a savage triumph 
should the place be discovered, the 
grave was dug in the road, and the 
wagons passing over it all traces were 
hidden. “Thus died a man,” says 
Washington, “whose good and bad 
qualities were intimately blended, 
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He was brave even to a fault and in 
regular service would have done 
honor to his profession. His attach- 
ments were warm—his enmities were 
strong—and having no disguise about 
him, both appeared in full force. He 
was generous and disinterested—but 
plain and blunt in his manner even to 
rudeness.” 

In 1758 an expedition against Fort 
Duquesne was undertaken under the 
conduct of General Forbes. There 
were three brigades, the one under 
command of Washington being the 
leading one. Previous to this, says 
Washington, “and during the time 
the army lay at Loyalhanning, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which involved the 
life of G. W. in as inuch jeopardy as 
it had ever been before or since.” Mr. 
Pickering says that this story is “of 
original historical interest, as being 
heretofore unknown, even to the stu- 
dent.” These are the words of Wash- 
ington : 

The enemy sent out a large detachment to 
reconnoitre our camp, and to ascertain our 
strength; in consequence of intelligence that 
they were within two miles of the camp a 
party Commanded by Lieut. Colo. Mercer of 
the Virginia Line (a gallant and good officer) 
was sent to dislodge them, between whom a 
severe conflict and hot firing ensued, which 
lasting some time and appearing to approach 
the camp, it was conceived that our party 
was yielding the ground, upon which G. W, 
with permission of the Genl. called (per dis- 
patch) for volunteers and immediately march- 
ed attheir head, to sustain, as was conjec- 
tured, the retireing troops. Led on by the 
firing till he came within less than half amile, 
and it ceasing, he detached scouts to investi- 
gate the cause, and to communicate his ap- 
proach to his friend Colo. Mercer, advancing 
slowly in the meantime. But it being near 
dusk, andthe intelligence not having been 
fully disseminated among Colo. Mercer's 
corps, and they taking us for the enemy who 
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had retreated approaching in another direc- 
tion, commenced a heavy fire upon the reliev- 
ing party which drew fire in return in spite 
of allthe exertions of the officers, one of 
whom, and several privates were killed and 
many wounded before a stop could be put to 
it, to accomplish which G. W. never was in 
more imminent danger, by being between 
two fires, knocking up with his sword the 
presented pieces, 


When the army under General 
Forbes got within twelve or fifteen 
miles of Fort Duquesne, the enemy 
despairing of its defense, blew it up, 
having first embarked their artillery, 
stores, and troops, and retreated down 
the Ohio, to their settlements below. 
Washington says: “Thus ended that 
campaign, a little before Christmas, 
in very inclement weather; and the 
last one made during that war by G. 
W. whose health by this time (as it 
had been declining for many months 
before, occasioned by an inveterate 
disorder in his bowels) became so pre- 
carious as to induce him (having seen 
quiet restored by this event to the 
frontiers of his own country, which 
was the principal inducement to his 
taking arms) to resign his military 
appointments. The solicitation of the 
troops which he commanded to con- 
tinue—their affectionate farewell ad- 
dress to him when he found the situa- 
tion of his health and other circum- 
stances would not allow it, affected 
him exceedingly, and in grateful 
sensibility he expressed the warmtl. 
of his attachment to them on that, and 
his inclination to serve them on every 
other future occasion.” 


* 
* 


* 
The escape of the 


The Escape of ett 3 
Constitution is one 


of the most thril- 
ling incidents in the history of the 


the Constitution. 
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American navy. It deserves particu- 
lar emphasis because, by reason of the 
more distinctive and brilliant glory 
derived from the victory of the Con- 
stitution over the Guerriere a month 
later, the merit and the profound in- 
terest and importance of her escape 
from a British squadron have been 
somewhat obscured. Bya law passed 
in 1794, which received Washington's 
signature, the Constitution was con- 
structed as one of six first-class frig- 
ates at a cost of nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars, and was launched 
at Boston, October 21,1797. In the 
quaint and stilted style of the early 
American newspaper, the Bos/on Com- 
mercial Gazette of Monday, October 23, 
1797, described the event as follows: 


THE LAUNCH—A MAGNIFICENT SPEC- 
TACLE. 
On Saturday last, at 15 minutes past M., 


the frigate 
CONSTITUTION 


was launched into the adjacent element, on 
which she now rides, an elegant and superb 
specimen of American naval architecture, 
combining the unity of wisdom, strength and 
beauty. The tide being amply full she de- 
scended into the bosom of the Ocean, with an 
ease and dignity, which, while it afforded the 
most exalted and heartfelt pleasure and satis- 
faction to the many thousand spectators, was 
the guarantee of her safety, and the pledge 
that no occurrence should mar the joyous 
sensations that every one experienced. On 
a signal being given on board, her ordnance 
on shore announced to the neighboring 
country that the 


CONSTITUTION WAS SECURE, 


This, then, was the birth of “ Old 
Ironsides,” as the vessel came to be 
called after her famous exploits in the 
war of 1812. When that war broke 
out, the Constitution, Captain Isaac 
Hull, was recalled from the European 
station and ordered to refit and recruit 
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at Annapolis, in the Chesapeake. This 
was done with great celerity, result- 
ing in a crew many of whom received 
their first training after arrival on the 
ship. On July 12,1812, the Constitu- 
tion left Annapolis. On July 17, out 
at sea, her company descried at a 
great distance several sail toward the 
north and east, and on July 18 it had 
become evident that these vessels con- 
stituted a squadron of the enemy, of 
four frigates and one ship-of-the-line. 
It was of course out of the question 
for a single vessel to engage such an 
overwhelming force; the only thing 
to do was to get away. But just as 
the chase began the wind failed, 
whereupon the possibility of escape 
depended upon fertility in expedients 
on the part of the Americans. They 
proved adepts in these. In the first 


place, as there was no wind some other 
mode of propulsion must be resorted 
to. ‘“ The Constitution,” says Cooper, 
“ hoisted out her boats, and sent them 
ahead to tow, with a view to keep the 
ship out of the reach of the enemy’s 


shot.”” But the enemy soon followed 
suit, with the advantage of being in a 
condition to concentrate several boats 
from other vessels upon the towing of 
one or two which it was deemed best 
to engage the American first. Hence 
there was a decided and perceptible 
gain ontheir part. What next to do? 
Cooper tells the story in his seaman- 
like manner : 

At half-past six [a.M.] Captain Hull 
sounded in twenty-six fathoms, when finding 
that the enemy was likely to close, as he was 


1 It is pleasant to notice that Captain Hull did not 
arrogate to himself all the praise for this fine exploit. 
Niles’ Weekly Register tor August 8, 1812 (Vol. ii., p. 381), 
contains the following : ‘* Captain Hull, after escaping 
from the English squadron with the Constitution, was 
greeted by the citizens of Boston and made the follow- 
ing entry on the Coffee House Books: ‘Captain Hull 
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enabled to put the boats of two ships on one, 
and was also favored by alittle more air than 
the Constitution, all the spare rope that could 
be found, and which was fit for the purpose, 
was payed down into the cutters, bent on, and 
a kedge was run out near half a mile ahead, 
and let go. At a signal given, the crew 
clapped on, and walked away with the ship, 
overrunning and tripping the kedge as she 
came up with the endof the line. While this 
was doing, fresh lines and another kedge 
were carried ahead, and though out of sight 
of land the frigate glided away from her pur- 
suers before they discovered the manner in 
which it was done. 

Neither in the Naval History of the 
United States, from which the above is 
cited, nor in his article on “Old Iron- 
sides,” in Putnam's Magasine (vol. i.), 
does Cooper tell us who suggested 
this novel and effective expedient. An 
account in Miles’ Weekly Register for 
August 24, 1833, informs us that “ dur- 
ing the most critical period of the 
chase, when the nearest frigate, the 
Belvidera, had already commenced 
firing, and the Guerriere was training 
her guns for the same purpose, the 
possibility of kedging the ship was 
suggested by Lieutenant, now 
Commodore, Morris, and was eagerly 
adopted, with the most brilliant suc- 
cess.”’ 

But while a “lucky mile” had been 
gained, the chase was by no means 
over. Very soon the enemy pene- 
trated the mystery and again followed 
the example of the Americans. Thus 
the day wore on, and night came; 
and another day and night were 
passed in the same trying and anxious 
manner. There was no rest for offi- 
finding his friends in Boston are correctly informed of 
his situation when chased by the British squadron off 
New York, and that they are good enough to give him 
more credit for having escaped them than he ought to 
claim, takes the opportunity of requesting them to make 


a transfer of a part of their good wishes to Lt. Morris 
and the other brave officers, and the crew.’ ” 
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cers or men; but there was also no 
discouragement. At last the wind, 
which had so often promised to return 
and had blown only with tantalizing 
fitfulness and feebleness, came up in 
earnest. On the third day— 

At meridian the wind began to blow a pleas- 
ant breeze, and the sound of the water rip- 
pling under the bows of the vessel was again 
heard. From this moment the noble old ship 
slowly drew ahead of all her pursuers, the 
sails being watched and tended in the best 
manner that consummate seamanship could 
dictate, until 4 p.M., when the Belvidera was 
more than four miles astern, and the other 
vessels were thrown behind in the same pro- 
portion, though the wind had again got to be 
very light. . . At a little before 7, how- 
ever, there was every appearance of a heavy 
squall, accompanied by rain: when the Con- 
stitution prepared to meet it with the coolness 
and discretion she had displayed throughout 
the whole affair. . . . Inalittlelessthan 
an hour after the squall struck the ship, it 
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had entirely passed to leeward, and a sight 
was again obtained of the enemy. The Bel- 
videra, the nearest vessel, had altered her 
bearings in that short period two points more 
to leeward, and she was a long way astern 

. . All apprehensions of the enemy now 
ceased, though sail was carried to increase 
the distance.—Cooper’s Naval History, vol. ii., 
pp. 46-51. 


Thus the Constitution was saved, 
“secure,” in a somewhat different 
sense from that intended by the Bos- 
ton Gazette of 1797. The importance 
of the event can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Had she been captured then, 
there would have been no victory over 
the Guerriere a month later, and it 
may be doubted, if the first of that 
series of triumphs had failed, whether 
those of the United States, the Wasp, 
the Hornet, and the others would 
have followed. 





ESCAPE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


This picture of the Constitution was copied by the artist from a drawing made from the actual ship. 
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RINTING is called an art, which 
means that it is not so much an 
invention asa discovery and a growth. 
The first printing was “block print- 
ing.” The superlative discovery was 
the incarnation of the spelling-lesson 
in uniform interchangeable types. 
The result of a wonderful evolution— 
the latest printing—is “ block print- 
ing” again. True, we call it plate- 
printing and add such lumbering ad- 
jectives as stereotype and electrotype; 
and yet, as did the Chinese a thous- 
and or more years ago, we print the 
page or pages from a single rigid 
block or a series of like blocks. 

This can be said, indeed; neverthe- 
less we have not moved in a circle, 
but on the contrary the modern block- 
printing in signification and results is 
quite as far from the ancient as the 
breadth of the centuries which lie be- 
tween. The modern method is the 
issue of an evolution as remarkable 
as any whose transforming influence 
has contributed to make our civiliza- 
tion what it is. A multitude of in- 
genious and laborious men have con- 
tributed, some less, some more, to the 
progress and perfection of the art. 
Among those whose names must ever 
be connected with some new applica- 
tion Or important improvement, an 
honorable place belongs to the Bruces 
of New York City—George Bruce, 
with his brother and nephew, David 
and David, Jr. A more particular 
notice of these men is reserved for 
the paper which follows, the object of 


the present one being briefly to trace 
the development of the art. 

To the Chinese is generally con- 
ceded the credit for the earliest in- 
vention and use of printing. The 
claim is valid and the priority of the 
Celestial Empire in the art seems to 
be fairly well established, if the mere 
taking of impressions from an en- 
graved plate be accounted an achieve- 
ment of sufficient importance. The 
taking of impressions in wax, and up- 
on-cloth and vellum as well from en- 
graved seals and other devices, was 
doubtless practiced in various coun- 
tries at a very early period. The 
Chinese went further, and by this 
method produced books. “ There is 
reason to suppose that medizval kings 
and princes (among them William 
the Conqueror) had their monograms 
cut on blocks of wood or metal in 
order to impress them on their char- 
ters. Such stamps were used fre- 
quently instead of seals. Manuscripts 
of the twelfth century show initials 
evidently impressed from a stamp.” 
[Encly. Brittanica.] Still this author- 
ity grants that “the art of many im- 
pressions from one block” was not 
known to the ancients generally ; but 
that block-printing and printing from 
movable types was known early in 
China and Japan, and in proof gives 
the following rather flimsy tradition: 
“Tt is said that in the year 175 the 
text of the Chinese classics was cut 
upon tables, which were erected out. 
side of the university, and that im- 
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pressions were taken of them, some 
of which are said to be still in exis- 
tence.” Printing from wooden blocks 
is further said to be traced to the 
early dynasty of the sixth century 
from which come remains of class 
books engraved on wood; but not 
until the tenth century “did books 
become common.” 

Another story is that: “In the 
year 932 two ministers of the Em- 
peror presented a memorial that the 
‘Nine Classics’ should be revised 
and printed.” In about twenty years 
this was accomplished. “ By the end 


of the thirteenth century most of the 
literature of former ages had been 
printed.” [American Cyclopedia. ] 

In Japan block-printing is said to 
date from about the year 765 when 
“the Empress Shiyautoku, in pur- 


suance of a vow had a million small 
wooden toy-pagodas made for distri- 
bution among the Buddhist temples 
and monasteries,” each to contain an 
excerpt from the Buddhist scriptures 
“printed on a slip of paper about 
eighteen inches in length and two in 
width, which was rolled up and de- 
posited in the body of the pagoda un- 
der the spire.” 

We are further informed that the 
Chinese “ printed from movable types 
of clay in the middle of the eleventh 
century.” The British Museum fur- 
nishes an “ exhibit as the earliest in- 
stance of Corean books printed with 
movable types, a work printed in 
1337." The Coreans are said to have 
invented copper types in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. “An 
inspection of books bearing dates of 
that period seems to show that they 
used such types, even if they did not 
invent them.” 
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The gist of the matter is just here. 
If the Chinese invented and put in 
common use “ movable types” in the 
ordinary sense of that term, then they 
have the field, and to the Celestials 
pertains the principal glory of one of 
the grandest achievements in the 
course of human progress. 

Without presuming to question the 
reliability of the ponderous authori- 
ties quoted, or at all demurring to 
the traditionary sources of their in- 
formation, a moment’s consideration 
of some subsidiary facts may cast a 
different light upon the matter. In 
the first place, the Chinese have no 
alphabet. Their written language 
consists of a system of interminable 
word-signals. How then is it possi- 
ble for them to have a system of 
“movable types” in the sense in 
which we understand theterm? With 
twenty-six letters or types we produce 
all the words in the great “Un- 
abridged.” With less than one hun- 
dred symbols or interchangeable 
types we represent almost everything 
in numbers, words, or signs, which we 
may wish to communicate. The 
Chinese use a separate character for 
each word or number. They may 
have used movable types, but if so, 
they were word-types, and the econ- 
omy of their use could only be that 
involved in the recurrence not of the 
same letter, but of the same word. 


_This is as nothing beside what we un- 


derstand as the use of movable types. 

Fortunately this view of the case is 
fully supported by further explana- 
tion of the Chinese method given by 
one of the very authorities above 
quoted. 

“In the original Chinese method, 
which is still most useful, a written 
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sheet of paper is laid face downward 
on a board of hard wood to the 
smooth surface of which the ink is 
transferred, and then all except the 
inked lines is cut away, as in our own 
process of wood-engraving, leaving 
the letters or rather words in relief. 
Each plate forms a page. In printing 
from this page the workman applies 
the ink with a soft brush, then lays 
the sheet of paper upon the plate, and 
passes another soft brush over the 
back, thus giving the impression. 
Usually one side of the sheet is print- 
ed, the other being left blank. Two 
pages are commonly printed at once. 
divided by a line down the middle, 
upon which line they are folded back 
to back, and fastened together so that 
the folded edge is in front, the sin- 
gle edges being included in the bind- 
ing. Books thus prepared, dating as 


far back as the Sung dynasty (g60— 


1 


1279)are still extant. Again : 
“Movable types of various kinds 
have been used in China, and they 
have of late been introduced to a con- 
siderable extert by missionaries ; but 
the immense number of different 
characters required makes their man- 
ipulation very difficult, and the sys- 
tem of block printing described is 
still the prevailing one.” * We might 
safely add : and must so remain until 
the Chinese adopt an alphabet. Once 
more speaking of printing in Japan. 
“Recently an alphabetic syllabary of 
forty-eight characters has _ been 
formed, by the use of which movable 
types are much more available than 
in Chinese.” 

Nothing more is required to show 
that so far from movable types in any 
appropriate use of the term having 


1Appleton’s American Cyclopedia. Article, Printing. 
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originated in China at some remote 
point within the musty ages of her 
traditional history, the fact is clear 
that at this late day, movable types 
are practically unknown, in the Celes- 
tial Kindom, and it is impossible ef- 
fectively to introduce them. It is 
impossible to say what the inventive 
genius of the Celestial might have ac- 
complished in this direction if not 
handicapped in his written language 
by the short cut to avoid spelling, 
whereby he fell into the interminable 
tangle of word-signs. It is a misuse 
of language to carry the idea that the 
art of printing as we understand and 
practice it, originated with such a peo- 
ple. 

In Europe the manuscript period 
extended till late in the fourteenth 
century. Block-printing on various 
fabrics was known to some extent 
two hundred years or more before, It 
was thus employed in Italy, Spain 
and Sicily. Printing waited for pa- 
per, which according to Hallam did 
not become a staple of commerce till 
about the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At this time, and soa little be- 
fore the European invention of mova- 
ble types, paper books began to be 
made in Germany, Flanders and Hol- 
land by block printing. They were 
usually printed on one side only of 
the paper, and sometimes the sheets 
were pasted together back to back. 
The most notable ‘“ block-book”’ 
known is the so-called Biblia Paupert- 
um, a small folio of forty leaves, 
which existed in manuscript form 
about 1300 A. D., and is supposed to 
have been engraved and printed, some 
say as early as 1400, and others 1430. 
The oldest wood cut in existence is a 

2Ibid. STbid. 
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picture of St. Christopher in the li- 
brary of Lord Spencer at Althorp, 
England, printed in 1423. The first 
known date of printing from movable 
types, in the modern and real sense, 
was the roth of April, 1454, a letter 
of Indulgence from Pope Nicholas I. 
in behalf of the Kingdom of Cyprus, 
printed at Mainz or Mentz, This 
marks, as nearly as we can come atit, 
the time when printing made its ap- 
pearance at Mainz in an already ad- 
vanced state of perfection. 

It is useless to enter into the con- 
troversy as to whom the credit of 
originality truly belongs, It is claimed 
for several different persons, among 
whom Laurens Coster of Haarlem 
may be mentioned first, of whom a 
pedigree now i the town library of 
Haarlem, printed not later than 1520, 


insists that he “brought the first print 


into the world” in 1446. The Ger- 
mans have sustained the claims of 
Johann Gutenberg of Mentz, while 
the Dutch assert that he as an assist- 
ant of Coster at Haarlem carried away 
the knowledge there acquired and 
employed it as hisown. Others were 
Peter Schéffer with his father-in-law 
and partner, Johann Faust. 

At all events the business was car- 
ried on with great secrecy about the 
middle of the fifteenth century at 
Mentz, till in 1462 that place was be- 
sieged by Count Adolphus of Nassau, 
when the printers were scattered 
abroad. Within a few years there- 
after, the business was introduced in 
Italy, France and England. In the 
year 1500 there were about two hun- 
dred printing offices in Europe. The 
first in America were in Mexico (1536) 
Peru (Lima, 1586), Massachusetts, 
(Cambridge, 1639), west of the Alle- 
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ghanies (Cincinnati, 1793), west of the 
Mississippi (St. Louis, 1808). 

If Cadmus invented letters, or the 
alphabet, he was the greatest inven- 
tor that ever lived, and a chief bene- 
factor of the race of man. After an 
alphabet, printing with movable types 
is the logical sequence. Given the 
idea of printing at all and a press is a 
necessity, while the wonderful de- 
velopment of the machine has kept 
pace with the increasing demand for 
its product. After letters, movable 
types, and the press, the next great 
advance, as strange as it may sound, 
is the return, in a new and marvellous 
way to be sure, but the return to 
block printing. By the process of 
stereotyping and electrotyping our 
admirable and indispensable movable 
types at just the right moment are 
transformed, as it were, into solid im- 
movable blocks. Now, for the most 
part, not the types, but their exact 
images or “doubles” in solid phalanx 
rigidly joined shoulder to shoulder, 
go into the press. 

In the first place, where future edi- 
tions would be required, it was found 
expedient to let the type stand. But 
here so great was the danger of dis- 
arrangement or complete disaster, 
Van der Meyer of Antwerp adopted 
the plan of soldering the types at the 
bottom. But so the types could not 
be used for any other work, and they 
formed a large and costly pile. So 
William Ged, a goldsmith of Edin- 
burgh, about the year 1731, conceived 
the plan of casting solid plates from 
type in a mould. From moulds in 
plaster of Paris he prepared plates of 
a Bible for the University of Cam- 
bridge. By jealous printers the 
plates were mutilated, and for many 
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years the process was abandoned. It 
was revived near the beginning of 
this century with various improve- 
ments by Earl Stanhope. 

The process was introduced into the 
United States in 1813 by David Bruce 
of New York, and the first book pro- 
duced by it was a New Testament is- 
sued by himself and brother in 1814. 
This stage of the development of 
typography, with which the Bruces 
were personally. connected, will be 
treated in another paper. Suffice it 
to say here upon the general subject, 
that from plates by improved process 
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‘prepared from the type in thirty 


minutes or even half that time, and 
worked upon the improved press of 
to-day, our immense daily papers can 
be thrown off at the rate of thirty- 
thousand copies per hour from a sin- 
gle machine, automatically pasted, 
toided, and counted for delivery into 
the hands of the carrier, which fact 
marks the grand advance in the evo- 
lution of typography since Coster, or 
Gutenberg or whoever he might be, 
cut letters from the bark of a tree, 
and pressed their inked surfaces on 
paper one by one. 


GEORGE BRUCE, r 


HE Bruces in America were first 
printers, next stereotypers, and 
lastly type-founders. . Moreover they 
adorned all these callings. One of 
them introduced stereotyping in this 
country, and published the first book 
produced by the process. Another 
greatly improved the quality of type, 
reduced type-founding to a definite 
system of uniform sizes and grada- 
tions as between the different fonts, 
and did more than any other to so 
perfect the process that American 
type enjoys a reputation for superior 
excellence throughout the civilized 
world. The third Bruce invented and 
perfected the only type-casting ma- 
chine, which has stood the test of ex- 
perience and is now in general use, 
thus cheapening and perfecting the 
manufacture. 
George Bruce, at the time of his 
death (July 5, 1866) the oldest type- 
founder in America, was born in Edin- 


burgh, Scotland, June 26, 1781. The 
father of David and George was John 
Bruce, a native of Wotten, Caithness, 
in the extreme north of Scotland. 
When he was but four years of age 
his mother, a widow, removed to Wick. 
At this time John could speak only 
Gaelic, and learned English afterward. 
In 1764 he married Janet, youngest 
daughter of William Gilbertson, who 
had removed to north Scotland from 
the northern part of England. The 
Gilbertsons were of gentle blood, and 
in accord with prevalent social ideas, 
could only associate upon equal terms 
in this remote shire with the Sunder- 
lands and Sinclairs. With his wife 
John Bruce received a considerable 
fortune in money and cattle, The 
last they lost by a severe epidemic. 
They went as far as Edinburgh with 
the intention of emigrating to Am- 
erica; but were deterred embarking 
by reports of the troubles and disturb- 
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ances in the Colonies which im- 
mediately preceded theAmerican Rev- 
olution. In Edinburgh John Bruce 
was seized with an illness which left 
him an invalid and prevented his ever 
visiting the land whose principles he 
admired. Here also several of his 
children were born, and his son David, 
at an early age, came to the United 
States and established himself as a 
printer in Philadelphia. Another son, 
John, was fraudulently enlisted, when 
but amere lad; and, fearing the same 
fate for George, he was sent to join 
his brother in America. 

George took passage at Greenock 
and made the voyage in eight weeks. 
At one time the ship was near to be- 
ing overwhelmed by a procession of 
six water-spouts in whose line of ap- 
The captain 


proach she lay helpless, 
commended all on board to their pray- 
ers and the mercy of God, while in 
profound silence they awaited the 
shock. When within a few yards the 
spouts veered to one side and left the 


ship in safety. During this voyage 
George passed his fourteenth birth- 
day. Through the kindness and in- 
terest of his brother at Philadelphia 
he soon had a place with a firm of 
book-printers and binders, where he 
became expert in all the details of the 
business. 

Early in 1797 he began to do press 
work in the office of the Philadelphia 
Gazelfe, an evening paper with a cir- 
culation of about two thousand. The 
printers issued the paper in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon taking dif- 
ferent routes delivered it to their sub- 
scribers with their own hands. 

During the yellow fever plague of 
this year, it was young Bruce’s daily 
duty to visit on horseback the sextons 
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of the churches to learn the number 
of burials for the preceding twenty- 
four hours, and to obtain from the 
health office the number of those ta- 
ken to the Potter’s Field, together with 
the reports of new cases, and all mat- 
ters pertaining to the subject. He 
performed the same service for some 
time during the still more malignant 
fever pestilence of the following year 
(1798). At length, however, the bro- 
thers determined to leave the plague- 
stricken city and go to New York, 
On the way, in New Jersey, George 
fell ill, and, being refused admittance 
to any inn, was laid inan empty frame 
building on a dock. Through this 
rude but sanitary hospital the pure 
air had free course, and doubtless did 
more than medicine toward his re- 
covery. 

Finding the epidemic raging as 
fiercely in New York as in Philadel- 
phia, the brothers proceeded to Al- 
bany where they found employment 
on the Sentinel which did the official 
printing of the State. Returning to 
New York in the following spring, 
they engaged upon the Mercantile Ad- 
vertser. George, now in his eight- 
eenth year, received three-fourths of a 
journeyman’s wages, while the work 
was very severe. Completing his con- 
tract here, he next spent two years 
with Isaac Collins, James Crane, T. 
and J. Woods, on books. 

About this time the journeyman 
printers organized the “Franklin 
Typographical Association,” of which 
young Bruce became secretary. In 
1802 he entered the office of the Daily 
Advertiser, and within the year was 
made foreman. Soon after he took 
the entire direction and responsibility 
of issuing the paper, and his name ap- 
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pears as printer in the volumes 1803-5. 

Near the close of 1805 George 
Bruce entered into business for him- 
self, undertaking for certain booksel- 
lersto reprint Lavoisier’s Chemistry, and 
other books imported from England. 
He formed a partnership with his 
brother under the firm name of “D. 
& G. Bruce.” With new press and 
type purchased in Philadelphia, they 
established themselves in the upper 
part of a house at the south-west cor- 
ner of Wall and Pearl Streets, in the 
very apartment occupied by Riving- 
ton as King’s printer during the Rev- 
olution. Their business prospered 
to such an extent that in three or four 
years they had the best equipped 


printing office in New York, operated 
nine presses, and were enabled re- 
gularly to reprint the Edinburgh, Lon- 


don and Quarterly Reviews, and various 
other British works. 

The years 1812 to 1814 not only 
mark the period of our second war 
with Great Britain, but also an epoch 
in the development of the art of print- 
ing. The invention of William Ged, 
disused and almost forgotten for 
three-fourths of a century, had been 
revised by Earl Stanhope and much 
improved. This process of casting 
from the type, when set up, solid 
plates for press-use and for preserva- 
tion, now so familiarly known as ste- 
reotyping, had been kept a profound 
secret, known only to a Mr. Walker in 
London, and to the printers of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Universities. In 
1812 David Bruce went to England 
determined to acquire this secret, 
which he did by purchase ; and re- 
turning to America in 1814 the Bruce 
brothers had so far perfected and ap- 
plied the process that they were en- 
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abled to issue the first book printed 
from stereotype plates upon this side 
of the water. This was a New Testa- 
ment, and in the following year they 
issued the first edition of the entire 
Bible from plates. It is not to be 
supposed that this was accomplished 
without the meeting and overcoming 
of serious obstacles. The type in use 
was unfit for stereotyping, and the ef- 
fort to remedy this defect opened to 
the brothers the new enterprise of 
type-founding, which eventually be- 
came the most important part of 
their business. This also led George 
Bruce to the contriving of important 
improvements both in type face 
and body, and at length to the most 
appropriate and complete system of 
scaling by “ points” which has ever 
been employed. Thus to his enter- 
prise, ingenuity, perseverance and 
skill is largely due the fact that 
American type holds such a deserved- 
ly high position of known excellence 
throughout the world. The printing 
office had been retained until 1822, 
when David Bruce retired; but there- 
after George confined his energies to 
developing the art of type manufac- 
ture. By the greatest care in im- 
proving the methods of “ punch-cut- 
ting” he produced many different 
fonts for ordinary use of the most 
perfect symmetry, while his fancy types 
and borders were of such variety and 
excellence as to enable the letter- 
press printer to rival the productions 
of the copper-plate presses in superb 
execution and effect. With his own 
hands he cut two fonts of beautiful 
“script” perhaps even yet unexcelled. 

The success of typography depends 
upon the accuracy of the types. The 
page of a daily newspaper containing 

















perhaps one hundred and fifty thous- 
and type-pieces must be as solid, as 
square and even, as though composed 
of only one piece. At present the 
types of all American foundries are of 
the uniform standard height, namely: 
ninety-two hundredths of aninch, In 
different parts of Europe the lack of 
this uniformity is often a great an- 
noyance and disadvantage. The 
American Cyclopedia refers to Mr. 
Bruce’s work as follows: “In 1822 
George Bruce of New York introduced 
a new system of dimensions for the 
bodies of type whereby they are de- 
termined by a rule of geometrical 
progression, doubling every seventh 
size in any part of the series of sizes, 
and making each size 12.2462 per 
cent. smaller than the size following 
it. The distances between the sizes 
are irregular, but the dimensions of 
the bodies are in the proper correla- 
tion.” By this we are to understand 
that a new scale of uniform gradation 
was devised according to which all 
sizes of type-bodies in use vary from 
each other by a fixed ratio. This 
makes possible the present perfect 
“point system ” adopted by printers 
generally. Thus, for example, such 
were the actual differences in the 
bodies of type cast in the Bruce foun- 
dry that if nine lines of Brevier were 
equal to eight of Bourgois, nine of 
Bourgois must equal eight of Long 
Primer, nine of Long Primer eight of 
Small Pica, and so throughout the 
scale. The advantages in convenience 
and economy are manifest since now 
the type of all foundries and all offi- 
ces are made uniform and may be 
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exchanged or mingled without con- 
fusion. 

The successful type-casting ma- 
chine, the invention of David Bruce, 
Jr., was at once adopted and put into 
use by his uncle, George Bruce, who 
purchased the patent, added some im- 
provements, and thus secured the first 
contrivance of the kind which so in- 
creased the facilities for type-making 
as to prove of permanent value and 
come to be generally adopted. 

George Bruce was for many years 
president of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and of the Type-founders’ Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the New 
York Historical Society, St. Andrew’s 
Society, the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, and many 
others. He was a man of great force 
of character ; of complete loyalty to 
principle, of thorough business integ- 
rity, of great but unostentatious bene- 
volence. His success achieved is to be 
attributed to his own intelligent activ- 
ity and foresight and his patient un- 
wearied attention to business. He 
never received financial aid in his 
business or otherwise, but by a wise 
economy and good management was 
able to permit himself the luxury of 
assisting others. 

In 1811 he married Miss Catherine 
Wolfe, daughter of David Wolfe, 
merchant, and sister of John David 
Wolfe, the well-known philanthropist 
and father of the much esteemed Miss 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe. Their 
eldest son, named for his maternal 
grandfather, succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the Bruce type-foundry, from 
which he has but recently retired. 
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THE CATHERINE WOLFE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS. 


CORES of charitable and educa- 
tional institutions,not only wide- 
ly distributed in our own land but 
even beyond the seas, keep green the 
memories of John David Wolfe, and 
that admirable lady, his equally phil- 
anthropic daughter. While a goodly 
portion of their large and frequent 
benefactions amounting to millions of 
dollars fell to the share of the metrop- 
olis and its environments, yet it may 
be doubted whether any other single 
gift among them all will continue to 
be peculiarly acceptable to all the 
people and so highly appreciated as 
the collection of paintings be- 
queathed by Miss Wolfe to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

This is said to have been the lar- 
gest bequest ever made to Art by a 
woman. Even in England the only 
gifts of a similar nature thought 
worthy of mention beside it were the 
collection of old masters from the 
Queen to the National Gallery in 
1863, and the pictures acquired by the 
Wolverhampton Art Museum under 
the will of Mrs. Cartwright. 

Of Miss Wolfe herself, since a sketch 
of her life is given in another place, 
it is only needful here to say that the 
graces of her character, her elevation 
and purity of soul, her intelligence, 
culture, unfailing generosity and 
kindness of heart,her spirit of devotion 
and record of multitudinous benefac- 
tions, all serve to shed an atmosphere 
of personal interest, of sympathetic 
warmth and attractiveness about this 


noble collection. Its intrinsic worth 
is enhanced by the richness and 
beauty of the personality which as a 
whole, it represents. She selected the 
pieces and herself enjoyed them. She 
desired and deliberately planned that 
you and I and the thousands who will 
continue to throng those galleries 
should participate in her pleasure, 
and feel the same educating and re- 
fining influences. Every picture is 
thus connected with the refined tastes 
and noble impulses of one, a lady in 
the true sense of the word, and an 
honor to American womanhood. 

From early life she had cultivated 
her taste and her affection for the fine 
arts. Her judgment was strength- 
ened by study and by acquaintance 
with the works of olden and modern 
artists. She gradually gathered about 
her these examples of masters in the 
modern schools, at the same time re- 
lying much in making selections upon 
the advice and assistance of her kins- 
man, John Wolfe Esq., who possessed 
a fine artistic taste and had himself 
made a notable collection. Still we 
are assured that she exercised a com- 
pletely independent judgment, which 
in the end decided her choice; so that 
we have in these paintings a genuine 
record of the educated and refined 
taste of the donor. 

While living, Miss Wolfe had been 
a generous patron of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and of the Museum of 
Natural History as well, to which, 
among other gifts she had contri- 
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buted a fine collection of shells and a 
library of conchology. She had also 
contributed to the American School 
of Art at Athens, and had paid the 
expenses of an expedition into Asia 
for exploration in the interest of 
archeological discovery. 

The “Catherine Lorrillard Wolfe 
Collection” comprises one hundred 
and forty-three catalogued numbers, 
splendidly filling the two entire wes- 
tern galleries (“S” and “R”) of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and constitu- 
ting a very large and important part 
of the entire exhibit of paintings. 
This collection is valued at about one- 
half million dollars ; and by the be- 
quest an endowment of two hundred 
thousand dollars was added, the in- 
come from which is to be used for 
the care and enlargement of the col- 
lection. Not least in interest and 
value are the splendid portraits of 
Miss Wolfe’s father and of herself, the 
first by Daniel Huntington and the 
other by Alexander Cabanel. These 
are gems from the artistic standpoint 
as well as replete with personal inter- 
est. 

Previous to the year 1887, when this 
bequest was made, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, had re- 
ceived very few donations of paintings 
which were of special interest or 
value. But this same year, in addi- 
tion to Miss Wolfe’s gift, it was en- 
riched by the following contributions: 
Meissonier’s famous “Freidland in 
1807,” Piloty’s “Thesnulda at the Tri- 
umphal Entry of Germanicus,” Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair;” all three 
from the Stewart sale : Detaille’s “De- 
fense of Champigny;” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ large portrait-group of 
Henry Fane and his companions, for- 
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merly owned by the Earl of Westmor- 
land, from whom it passed to Junius 
S. Morgan, the well-known American 
banker, in London; Thermitte’s “Vin- 
tage ;” Dannat’s “Quatuor,” and 
twenty pieces presented by Mr.George 
Seney, including excellent examples 
of the work of Isrzels, Mauve and Le- 
rolle, and of American painters, 
George Fuller, George Inness and F. 
D. Millet, with five others. 

Miss Wolfe’s legacy comprised about 
one hundred and twenty oil paintings, 
and more than twenty important 
water colors. Many were painted to 
her order, and others purchased from 
the artists. Still others were bought 
at celebrated sales such as the Laur- 
ent-Richard, and a number from the 
John Wolfe collection. In character 


the selections are popular, thus calcu- 
lated to please and edify the majority 


of visitors much more than in all prob- 
ability would have been the case 
had the same outlay been made by 
reputed artistic experts. A prefer- 
ence is given to figures over land- 
scapes, and to bright or rich coloring 
rather than to “tone.” It must be 
conceded that a high average of ex- 
cellence has been attained. 

There are no old pictures, nor any 
by English artists, except “ The Puri- 
tan Girl” by Boughton; and “ A Wo- 
man’s Head” by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton. Americans also have but two 
pieces; the portrait already mentioned, 
the work of Huntington, the vener- 
ated president of the National Acad- 
emy, and the other a coast landscape 
by W.T. Richards. Nor are the great 
Frenchmen of the romantic school 
generally or largely represented. 
There is no Millet nor Delacroix, and 
Rousseau has but one small picture ; 
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but by Dechamps we have an impor- 
tant and beautiful work, “ The Night 
Patrol at Smyrna,” bought at the 
John Taylor Johnson sale in 1876, for 
$8,350. “Superb in color, full of pas- 
sion, warmth and light, fiery in ac- 
tion, this is the finest painting in the 
collection. The subject is the same 
as that of Dechamps’ picture, at the 
Salon of 1831, which is now owned by 
Sir Richard Wallace, of which this is 
a smaller replica with some changes. 
It is the same one, I think, which was 
sold at the Wertheimer sale in Paris 
(1861) for twenty-five thousand francs. 
In it one can see the solid white walls 
and deep brown shadows of the inimi- 
table Dechamps’ which Blanchard 
Jerrold spoke of when writing on the 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition 
of 1857, where the original was 
shown.”’’ 

Troyon has two excellent pictures ; 
one in particular, “Study of a White 
Cow,” climbing a field-path with heavy 
shadows and a rich blue sky, deserves 
warm praise. Diaz has three Land- 
scapes, and a “ Holy Family.” From- 
entin, an “Arabs crossing a Ford,” 
with some of his admirable horses ; 
Dupré, two good pictures, ‘“ The Hay 
Wagon” and “Old Oak”; and Dau- 
bigny, a couple of companion river 
scenes, “ Morning on the Seine” and 
“Evening on the Oise”; while Corot 
contributes “ Ville d’Avray.” 

For the rest we have paintings of 
the sober and respectable Munich and 
Dusseldorf schools, pictures by Dutch 
and Belgian artists, also brilliant ex- 
amples of the Spanish-Roman family, 
and various works by living French 
painters. Some of these have gained 
a wide popularity through reproduc- 
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tions. Such are Gabriel Max’s maiden 
martyr, called “The Last Token”; 
Knaus’s “Holy Family” painted for 
the Empress of Russia in 1876, but for 
some reason not taken by her, and 
purchased of the artist in Berlin by 
Miss Wolfe for twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and Cot’s “ The Storm,” a youth 
and girl with flying draperies about 
them hastening to shelter. No one 
needs to be told of the popularity of 
this picture for reproduction; but 
after one has contemplated for a time 
the beauty and grace of the original 
it seems a great pity that it should be 
so commonly travestied in crude rep- 
resentations. Of course in some 
measure the remark applies to all fine 
originals. 

Other pictures of the same genre as 
the last named are Cabanel’s “Shul- 
amite Woman,” Makart’s ‘“ Dream 
After the Ball,” Merle’s “Falling 
Leaves,” Lefebvre’s “ Graziella,” and 
Chaplin’s “ Haidee.” The ordinary 
admirer of fine paintings will find in 
these pieces much pleasure and will 
scarcely fall in with the slighting tone 
of our critic who remarks: “ Among 
these rather characterless studies of 
beautiful women, the irreproachable 
drawing of Lefebvres’ ‘ Capri Fisher- 
girl’ is perhaps the thing most 
worthy of notice.” 

Kaulbach’s “ Crusaders Before Jeru- 
salem,” a repetition of his fresco in the 
Berlin Museum, shows a mingling of 
history and allegory in his usual vig- 
orous style. “An inferior work by 
another famous German is Piloty’s 
weak and theatrical ‘Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins,’ in which the artist has 
clothed some of the maidens of the 
Scripture parable in an Egyptian cos- 


1 Walter Rowlands, in Art Journal of 1889. 
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tume, and the rest in a nondescript 
dress, possibly intended for Greek, 
but smacking more of the shop of a 
costumiér for fancy dress balls.” 
In this criticism most persons of taste 
will concur. The picture, though 
pretentious, is a somewhat glaring 
failure which has no counterpart in 
this collection. On the other hand 
“the rich tones of a ‘Bashi Bazouk’ 
by Barque, in which yellows are con- 
trasted with the turquoise blue of a 
pipe-bowl, reveal brush work superior 
to Gerome’s and envelop the softer 
flesh tints in an atmosphere which the 
great French draughtsman cannot 
render.” By Gerome himself are an 
“ Arab Boy” and “Prayer in a Mos- 
que, Old Cairo,” the latter an inter- 
esting and faithful reproduction of a 
crowd of worshipping priests and 
Armauts in robes of vivid colors 
standing under a long perspective of 
arches with pigeons fluttering at their 
feet and around the quaint lamps 
hanging above. 

Meissonier is admirably represented 
by his “The Two Van de Veldes,” 
“A General and Adjutant,” “Shores of 
Antibes,” and a water color of his 
“Sign Painter.” An exquisite speci- 
men of Cabanel’s skill as a painter of 
dames du monde is his portrait of Miss 
Wolfe, where the donor of this collec- 
tion stands in a dress of palest lemon 
satin, trimmed with dark grey fur, and 
relieved against a dull red wall. In 
this case the costume has not been 
made too much of, and the fine per- 
sonality of the sitter dominates the 
whole. This is, indeed, the portrait 
of a lady, and if that dangerous word, 
elegance, can be safely used anywhere, 
it might here in speaking of the fig- 
ure and its accessories. The slender 
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hands are most admirably rendered, 
and accent the impression left by the 
face—a type full of distinction. 
Cabanel has here shown that he can 
do justice to a subject worthy of his 
utmost skill. The picture is life-size 
and nearly full-length. 

Bonnat, with a gravity of touch fit- 
ting his theme, has painted an “ Egyp- 
tian Fellah-woman and Child” from 
studies made at the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The mother holding the 
nude child asleep on her shoulder 
stands facing us in the twilight, som- 
ber and pathetic. For color, a dark 
blue robe, a head-dress of tawny yel- 
low, a blue bead or two, a little touch 
of red on the edge of the haik. An 
important Jules Breton is his large 
“ Religious Procession in Brittany,” a 
pardon crowded with devout worship- 
pers walking through a churchyard. 
Grave peasants bearing lighted can- 
dles come forward between two rows 
of white-coifed women—a picture with 
genuine feeling. But to my mind 
the Breton of the collection is a charm- 
ing little study of a peasant-girl knit- 
ting in an orchard with tender shad- 
ows and bright sunshine falling on 
yellow-green grass between the trees. 
Munkacsy’s “ Pawn-Shop,” familiar to 
most readers hangs on the wall near 
by—a strong painting with many 
merits. There are characteristic 
works by Vibert, Pasini, Henner, 
Roybet, Domingo, Boldini, Mahl- 
berg, Rico, Bouguereau, Schenck, 
Rosa Bonheur, and many others. To 
the present writer there is nothing 
more impressive in the collection, nor 
indeed in the entire galleries of the 
Metropolitan, than the storm scene, 
“Lost,” by Auguste Schenck. It 
shows a flock of sheep with two equally 
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dismayed and discouraged dogs on a 
wide inhospitable reach of moor and 
hill and rock in the midst of a terrific 
drive of snow. With mutual distress 
and fear the flock is crowded into a 
compact knot where the expression of 
mute suffering and despair in the poor 
animals seems wonderful and heart- 
rending. The dogs near by helplessly 
leaning against each other form a 
second group which only intensifies 
the hopeless desolation. The com- 
panion to this powerful work, by the 
same artist, where the flock and dogs 
appear in avery different scene and 
with a spirit and motive in contrast, 
may be seen in the gallery of the 
Astor Library. 

To return to the German contin- 
gent; Kraus in his “Old Woman and 
Cats” has treated one of those homely 
subjects in which his real strength 
lies. The witch-like crone sitting by 
the kitchen fire is a lover of cats, and 
they are all around her. Cats and 
kits are the motive and never truer 
‘ painted. Cat character is here perfect- 
ly represented—a far from easy task; 
but one could not ask to have it bet- 
terdone. “Stand forth, Herr Kraus; 
painter of cats, and fear no work of 
Godfried Mind, the Raphael of cats, 
or that other great delineator of do- 
mestic felines, the Frenchman Lam- 
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bert.” “Surprise,” an excellent por- 
trait of a terrier looking into a mir- 
ror is by Joseph Stevens, the Belgian 
animal painter, whose works are not 
common. 

Among water colors the most re- 
markable are Fortuny’s “ Camels Re- 
posing,” the one by Meissonier al- 
ready referred to; Bida’s drawing of 
the “Massacre of the Mamelukes,” 
and some sketches by Louis Leloir. 
Bida’s picture, a replica of the one 
in the Luxembourg, is deficient in 
color, but a noteworthy example of 
his power of drawing. Enclosed by 
stratagem in a narrow court between 
high buildings and the gates shut 
upon them, the doomed band of fierce 
warriors have been slaughtered al- 
most to a man by the murderous fire 
poured down upon them from roofs 
and windows. Their frantic horses 
dash wildly about, and in the fore- 
ground one of the few survivors 
raises his clenched fist to hurl a last 
malediction at his destroyers. 

It will be seen that this fine legacy 
includes much of lasting value; and 
it may well incite to emulation of a 
noble sort in others who have it in 
their power to confer upon the people 
like benefits and to win for themselves 
a like grateful and happy remem- 
brance. 
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JOHN DAVID WOLFE—CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE, 


Maia "ecsootceige among the philan- 
thropists of New York—choice 
spirits not merely blameless in the 
sight of men, but whose daily lives, 
becomingly adorned with gentleness 
and love, conferred continual and 
lasting benefits upon their fellows— 
will long be gratefully remembered 
the names of John David Wolfe and 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, his devot- 
ed daughter. They were animated by 
one sentiment, lived for one object, 
labored for one end—the love of God 
and the welfare of his creatures. 
Thus endowed by nature and by 
grace, it seems a most happy circum- 
stance that they were permitted with 
such ample means to fulfil so large 
and blessed a stewardship. For what 
they did is not to be set down to the 
credit of a delightfully kind and ami- 
able disposition merely,but was rather 
the result of deliberate purpose, per- 
sonal consecration, laborious atten- 
tion and application to the work of 
benevolence. Wisdom, calculation, 
and conscience appeared in all their 
magnificent generosity. 

John David Wolfe was born in 
in New York City, July 24, 1792, and 
died May 17, 1872 in his eightieth 
year. His family in this country 
descended from his grandfather of the 
same name, John David Wolfe, who 
came from Saxony and died in 1759 
leaving a comfortable property to his 
widow and four children. The 
eldest of these, David, was then but 
eleven years of age. He lived to be 


eighty-eight, a prosperous merchant, 
and resided through nearly all this 
period in a white cottage with a gar- 
den in front, situated on the north 
side of Fulton street between Wil- 
liam and Nassau. 

He served honorably throughout 
the War of Independence, first as Cap- 
tain, and afterward as quartermaster 
under General Timothy Pickering. 

John David Wolfe, son of David, 
inherited his father’s hardware busi- 
ness, which he carried on at the corner 
of Maiden Lane and Gold streets, at 
first in connection with his cousin, but 
afterwards re-organized under the 
style of “Wolfe & Bishop.” Mr. Wolfe’s 
eminent success in his business, 
joined with far-seeing and judicious 
investments in real estate, soon 
brought him into the possession of an 
independent fortune. 

At about the age of fifty he with- 
drew entirely from trade, and devoted 
the remaining thirty years of his life 
to the extensive labors of mercy and 
benevolence, which he had early 
shown to be dear to his heart. He 
not only gave largely with open heart 
and bounteous hand to every good 
cause, but he also gave with careful 
discrimination. He devoted labori- 
ous attention to his benevolences, 
directing every charity intelligently 
upon thorough information. For a 
long time he was vestryman of Trin- 
ity Church; afterward he became 
senior Warden of Grace Church. He 
bestowed his care especially upon the 
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relief of orphans, and the aged, and 
the improvement of the condition of 
prisoners confined in various public 
institutions. The causes of religion 
and education enlisted his constant 
and hearty support. He founded the 
High School for girls and “ Wolfe 
Hall,” at Denver, Colorado; estab- 
lished a diocesan school for girls at 
Topeka; Kansas; erected a building 
for the Theological Seminary con- 
. nected with Kenyon College ; dona- 
ted a fund for the College of Sisters 
of Bethany at Topeka ; built a house 
for crippled and destitute children, 
and for impoverished Christian men at 
St. Johnland in Suffolk county, New 
York ; and, together with Mrs. Peter 
Cooper, established the “Sheltering 
Arms Charity” in New York City. 
He shared in the organization of St. 
Johnland, was its first President, and 
continued to be a liberal contributor 
to its support. He was also President 
of the Working Women’s Protective 
Union ; Vice-president of the Society 
of the New York Hospital; and an 
active officer in many other charitable 
organizations. 

For atime Mr. Wolfe was President 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and always an efficient and 
enthusiastic promoter of its objects. 

At his individual expense he pre- 
pared, published, and distributed a 
“Mission Service,” containing suit- 
able portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. It was highly commended, 
and widely employed in the work of 
theChurch. Translations were made 
into German, Spanish and French, 
and more than 130,000 copies were 
circulated. 

The dioceses of Colorado, Kansas, 
Iowa, Utah, Nevada and Oregon, owe 
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more to the gifts and personal inter- 
est of Mr. Wolfe than to the efforts of 
any other layman. In some of them 
almost the entire educational struc- 
ture of the diocese was his exclusive 
work. Athomethis was little known, 
for Mr. Wolfe’s benefactions were as 
far removed from ostentation as they 
were princely in variety and extent. 

Of him Bishop H. C. Potter de- 
clared that: “ He never did anything 
penuriously, but at the same time his 
range was almost boundless. Yet 
there was something more than the 
profuseness and the catholicity of his 
charities, which so greatly endeared 
him to others when living, and which 
makes him so unaffectedly lamented, 
now that he is dead. It was rather the 
rare and happy combination in him 
of great practical wisdom, of ‘habitu- 
ally sound discrimination, of a warm 
and generous and sympathetic heart, 
with untiring activity in carrying oul is 
impulses.” 

Mr. Wolfe married Dorothea Ann, 
daughter of the second Peter Loril- 
lard. They had two daughters, of 
whom only one, Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe, survived to be the comfort of 
her father, as well as his successor in 
his philanthrophic spirit and enter- 
prises. The personal attributes of 
Mr. Wolfe’s character were quite as 
rare and remarkable as his public 
generosity—a side of his life manifest- 
ed mainly in his home circle to his 
intimates and members of his own 
family. In his home uniformly he was 
found the quietest, kindliest, most 
evenly balanced of men. The petty 
domestic amnoyances which expose 
the foibles of most of us, had no 
power to ruffle him. It can be said 
that the absolute unchangeableness 
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of his genial temperment, year after 
year, and under all the varying cir- 
cumstances of his domestic life, was 
beyond question the most extraordi- 
nary characteristic of this remarkable 
man. 


Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, daugh- 
ter of John David Wolfe and Doro- 
thea Ann Lorillard, was bornin New 
York, March 28, 1828, and died in the 
same city, April 5, 1887. She re- 
ceived a careful education, and is de- 
scribed as most quiet and unassum- 
ing, with no eccentricities of habit or 
character—a lady truly refined, fond 
of her friends, whom she royally 
entertained. 

As the only living child of her pa- 
rents she inherited ample fortunes 
both from her father and also on her 
mother’s side from the estate of her 
grandfather, the second Peter Loril- 
lard. The one marked trait of her 
life and character was found in 
the fact that she recognized in her- 
self the responsibility of stewardship, 
and regarded the wealth in her pos- 
session as a sacred trust to be admin- 
istered in the fear of God, and for 
the benefit of humanity. While her 
father lived she entered into his phil- 
anthropic plans; ministering to him in 
this, as in other respects, as a dutiful 
and loving daughter; and after his 
death she carried forward with en- 
larged resources his wishes. Thus 
she inherited with his wealth a double 
portion of his spirit, with like intelli- 
gence, care and good judgment in the 
disposition of her gifts. Accordingly 
her benefactions were bestowed upon 
a multitude of enduring objects, 
which will remain perpetually as 
monuments, not merely of her philan- 
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thropic impulses,but of her wisdom as 
well. She was approachable for every 
really worthy cause (and applications 
were multitudinous) but she was cau- 
tious and discriminating, and espec- 
ially so in later years. She used to say 
that she did not care how much money 
she gave away, if only she could feel 
assured it had been bestowed upon a 
worthy object. She felt that it should 
be employed for the elevation of the 
beneficiaries, and it annoyed her ex- 
ceedingly when she had reason to 
think her bounty had been unworth- 
ily applied. 

When in New York Miss Wolfe lived 
in her house in Madison Avenue, a 
mansion crowded with pictures, stat- 
uary, and bric-d-brac; but in summer 
she resided at Newport, Rhode Island, 
first in a cottage opposite the ‘“ Old 
Stone Mill” or “Round Tower,” 
which Longfellow has immortalized 
in his “ Skeleton in Armor,” and after-* 
ward in her beautiful villa “Vinland,” 
Miss Wolfe secured the services of 
two English artists in connecting her 
home with the legend. A frieze tells 
the story of the ballad, painted by 
Walter Crane; and a stained-glass 
window portrays some of the charac- 
ters, the work of E. Burne-Jones. 

At the first Miss Wolfe’s benefac- 
tions amounted to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars per year, but as her re- 
sources increased, they rose to an 
average of more than double that 
sum. It is estimated that in the last 
fifteen years of her life, she gave away 
more than four million dollars. Not 
a little of the objects and occasions— 
indeed, only a few of the more con- 
spicuous—can be mentioned. She 
fostered all the charities established 
by her father, and carried out his de- 
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sign, by purchasing thirteen acres at 
Fordham, which she gave as a site for 
the Home for Incurables. She built 
schools and churches in many places 
west and south. She added to the 
funds of the Seminary at Alexandria, 
Egypt, and to the American Art 
School at Athens. She contributed 
largely to the building of the Ameri- 
can Chapels at Romeand Paris. She 
distributed large amounts annually 
to indigent clergymen, or their fami- 
lies left destitute, as also to the de- 
serving poor in general through the 
ministers and charitable institutions 
of the Protestant-Episcopal Church. 
In 1884 she supplied the funds for the 
expedition of exploration in Asia un- 
der the charge of Dr. Wm. H. Ward, 
which opened the way for important 
archzological discoveries. 

Among the gifts of the last year of 
her life may be named $30,000 for 
education in Iowa, besides endowing 
a professorship in Griswold College ; 
* $100,000 to Union College; $30,000 to 
St. Luke’s Hospital; $65,000 to St. 
Johnsland; over $100,000 to home 
and foreign Missionary Societies, and 
corresponding amounts to Churches 
and schools in California, Nevada, 
Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Georgia. She had previously founded 
a Newsboy’s Lodging-House at the 
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corner of East Broadway and Gov- 
erneur Streets, and established the 
Italian Mission on Mulberry Street. 

She took special interest in Grace 
Church, of which she early became a 
member. She never wearied of add- 
ing to its conveniences, beauty, and 
means of usefulness. She gave the 
beautiful chantry at the South side 
and Grace House at the north, the 
grand organ, veredos, and a large 
stained-glass window (regarded as 
the most beautiful and costly in the 
United States) at the back of the 
chancel. She gave $30,000 for a 
building on Fourth Avenue to be torn 
away from the rear of the Church; 
$70,000 for the new steeple ; $170,000 
for the Diocesan House on Lafayette 
Place; large contributions to the 
Fourteenth Street Chapel ; and lastly 
endowment for the Church of $350,000 
by her will. 

The gifts to the Museum of Natural 
History, and especially that exceed- 
ingly rich, rare and valuable legacy 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have been already described. By 
no means least of all is the mem- 
ory and example left behind her of 
a sweet and exalted character and an 
unselfish life. Like her Master she 
“went about doing good” and all 
mankind must bless her memory. 


FRANK ALLABEN. 
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THE HORNBLOWER FAMILY—JOSIAH HORNBLOWER, 


HE father of the subject of this 
sketch, was Joseph Hornblower, 
whose name is associated with those of 
the early experimenters with steam 
and inventors and improvers of the 
steam engine—Captain Savary, New- 
comen, the ingenious locksmith Swit- 
zer,Crawford and James Watt the dis- 
tinguished cultivator of natural phil- 
osophy, whose name will always be 
connected with that powerful motor 
that has done so much for civiliza- 
tion. Newcomen, after whom the 
first engines were called, while in the 
prosecution of his labors, met with 
Mr. Hornblower, in whom he found 
the scientific attainments and talents 
so much needed in his labors, and they 
became associated in many import- 
ant works involving the employment 
of the steam engine. Mr. Horn- 
blower’s home was in Staffordshire, 
England, where he is said to have had 
twelve children, two of whom became 
like himself, eminent engineers. 
Josiah Hornblower, the fourth son 
of Joseph Hornblower, was born in 
Staffordshire, February 23, 1729. 
Concerning his early education, there 
are no details to be found, and we 
must believe that for the rudiments to 
be acquired in ordinary schools, he 
was indebted mainly to his father, of 
whose intelligence and scientific at- 
tainments mention is made above. 
At an early age young Josiah mani- 
fested a great fondness for mathe- 
matical studies, and is said to have 
made wonderful progress therein even 


before the age of sixteen, when he ac- 
companied his oldest brother, Jona- 
than, twelve years his senior, to Corn- 
wall for the purpose of helping him 
in the erection of steam engines in the 
Cornish mines. Under so skilful an 
engineer as was the elder brother, 
young Josiah made rapid progress in 
his profession, and we soon find him 
engaged in erecting a powerful en- 
gine at the mines in Anglesea, Eng- 
land. It was while he was thus en- 
gaged that he entered into a contract 
with the agents in London for the 
owners of the Schuyler Copper Mine, 
nearly opposite to Belleville, in the 
County of Hudson, N. J., to erect a 
steam engine at that mine. As soon, 
therefore, as his engagement in 
Anglesea was finished, hecame to this 
country, bringing with him all the 
materials necessary for an engine, with 
duplicates and triplicates of many 
parts of the machinery, and accom- 
panied by a corps of experienced 
workmen. This was in September, 
1753, at which time he had not yet 
reached the age of twenty-five. When 
completed, the engine was found to 
answer the purpose for which it was 
intended. The mines were success- 
fully worked, and in accordance with 
his original intention he began to 
make arrangements for his return to 
England. Col. John Schuyler, the 
principal owner of the mines, loth to 
lose a man whose services were so 
valuable, offered him such induce- 
ments to remain, that he finally deter- 
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mined to make America his permanent 
home. Not long after this, in 1755, 
he married Elizabeth Kingsland, a 
descendant of William Pinhorn, one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
the colony during the administration 
of Lord Cornbury. He now pur- 
chased a farm at Belleville, or Second 
River, as it was formerly called, and 
‘continued with great success, to give 
his attention to mining operations in 
behalf of the original proprietors un- 
til July, 1761. From this time, until 
1767, the mines went into the hands 
of lessees, of whom Mr. Hornblower 
was one, and continued to be one un- 
til, at least, 1773. That the mines 
ceased to be profitable after 1765 is 
quite apparent. In that year, says 
Gordon in his Gazetteer of New Jer- 
sey: “A workman having set fire to 


the engine house, the works were dis- 
continued.” This may be true, though 
other writers place this event, various- 


ly, in 1772 and 1773. However this 
may have been, there can be no doubt 
that the disturbed condition of affairs 
which for several years preceded the 
War of the Revolution had its effect 
upon business and manufacturing 
operations of every kind, especially 
those of great magnitude, 

Mr. Hornblower had already, as 
early as May, 1760, entered into mer- 
cantile pursuits, having opened a store 
in Belleville, upon leased property 
which he subsequently purchased and 
made his residence during the re- 
mainder of his life. He was now in 
easy circumstances, and still in the 
full vigor of early manhood, with chil- 
dren rapidly increasing around him. 
Although mechanical pursuits were 
fully in accordance with his tastes, yet 
the employments of home, the voices 
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of his loved ones and the attractions 
of his books were, doubtless, begin- 
ning to dissatisfy him with the toil- 
some duties and the rough companion- 
ship of the mines. It is, then; easy to 
believe that he could retire without 
great regret from the collapsing mines 
to the little store fronting the Passaic, 
and covered by the same roof that 
sheltered his wife andchildren. This 
is precisely what he did, and thence- 
forward the mines were almost entire- 
ly abandoned until 1793. It is pre- 
sumable that his more frequent and 
closer companionship with his neigh- 
bors led to a fuller appreciation of his 
value as a man of superior intelligence 
and sterling honesty, yet we do not 
find that he was called upon to take 
part in public affairs until several 
years after he had been engaged in 
business which brought him in daily 
contact with those who stood upon an 
equal footing with him in the com- 
munity. That he attended the Town 
Meetings in Newark and took an act- 
ive interest in matters affecting the 
welfare of the township, which in- 
cluded Second River, isevident. The 
Town Records show that on several 
occasions between March 1, 1776, and 
April, 1779, he was appointed on com- 
mittees of considerable importance, 
and it is very probable that in these 
positions he exhibited that rare good 
sense and judgment which character- 
ized him, for in the latter part of the 
year last named he was chosen as one 
of the representatives of the county 
of Essex in the Assembly or lower 
house of the State Legislature. In 
the following year, 1780, he was re- 
elected a member of the Assembly, 
and chosen speaker of that body. So 
much ability as a statesman, and such 
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integrity and patriotism did he man- 
ifest during these two years in the As- 
sembly, that in the succeeding year 
he was promoted from the lower to 
the higher branch of the Legislature, 
taking his seat in the council, October 
27,1781. In this position he remained 
four years, and during all this period 
was ever promptly at his post, faithful 
in the performance of every duty, fear- 
less in the expression of his opinions, 
and persevering in carrying out every 
measure which he believed to be for 
the general welfare. In such high 
consideration was he now held on 
every side, that upon the assembling 
of the Legislature in October, 1785, 
he was selected by that body to repre- 
sent New Jersey in the old Federal 
Congress which then held its sessions 
in the City of New York. It was an 
honor in no wise sought by him; in 
fact, he knew nothing of the action of 
the Legislature in that matter until a 
committee waited upon him at his 
home and announced to him his elec- 
tion. With willingness to make any 
sacrifice for the common good, he ac- 
cepted the position and entered upon 
its duties on the 7th.of November fol- 
lowing. As in the State Legislature, 
so in the national congress, he was 
governed entirely by his convictions, 
and plainly showed by his speeches 
and votes on many important occa- 
sions that he was the fearless advo- 
cate of right, and the determined 
opponent of everything that boded 
disaster to the young and feeble gov- 
ernment. That he did much for the 
common welfare is beyond a doubt, 
but he stood, almost alone, an unself- 
ish, patriotic man amidst a crowd of 
wranglers, indifferent to almost every 
thing except their personal interest or 
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the interests of the widely separated 
localities from which they respectively 
came, It could not be otherwise than 
distasteful to a man of his peaceful 
disposition, and it is not strang« that 
at the close of his term of office he 
should decline a re-election and retire 
to the enjoymentsof his home and the 
conduct of his extensive farm. 

Although twenty years had now 
passed since he bade farewell to his 
old steam engine, he had not lost for 
it all his love; and now, after his 
three score years had been far more 
than completed, when, in 1793, he was 
asked to take charge of the long neg- 
lected mine, he consented, and, with 
nearly all his wonted energy, under- 
took the task. The old engine was 
brought out of its grave. New life 
was imparted by its creator to its 
broken bones and stiffened sinews, 
and once more, as of yore, it whistled 
and sang and danced. But the asso- 
ciation which employed him to set it 
in motion became for him a second 
Congress. There were too many 
separate interests to serve, and, as in 
1786, he shook from his feet the dirt 
of politics, so, in 1794, he bade fare- 
well to partnerships and retired once 
more to his home and farm. 

But the services of a man so valu- 
able to a community by reason of his 
many excellences of mind and heart, 
could not be altogether dispensed 
with, even although he would serve 
no longer in the capacity of a legis- 
lator. Thus it happened that in 1790 
he was appointed Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Essex county, 
“and acted asa magistrate many of 
his last years until his bodily infirm- 
ities admonished him to decline a re- 
appointment.” We are told in the 
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obituary notice of him published in 
the newspapers of that day, that “his 
last illness was of a most painful kind,” 
and that he was released from it by 
death, January 21,1809. His eulogist 
on this occasion says: “ He was a ten- 
der, affectionate and condescending 
husband; an instructive,endearing and 
indulgent father ; a kind and provi- 
dent master ; a sincere friend and a 
pleasing, profitable companion. He 
possessed a quick, penetrating judg- 
ment and avery retentive memory, 
even to the close of life. But in all 
his researches after knowledge he 
searched the scriptures, thereby to 
improve his understanding, to regu- 
late his will, his affections and 
possessions, and finally to obtain 
eternal life.” 


JOSEPH COERTEN HORNBLOWER. 


The Honorable Josiah Hornblower, 
a sketch of whose life is given above, 
was the father of twelve children the 
eldest of whom was Joseph, born in 
1756, who studied medicine, and had 
just entered upon the practice of his 
profession in New Brunswick, N. J., 
when he died, in 1777, leaving no is- 
sue. In the same year, a short time 
prior to the death of the young physi- 
cian, the twelfth child was born to Mr. 
Hornblower, and this is the subject 
of our sketch. He was, also, named 
Joseph, with the addition of Coerten 
in honor of his mother. 

Joseph Coerten Hornblower was 
born in Belleville, N. J., on the 6th of 
May, in the year last above stated. 
His early childhood gave small prom- 
ise of a life even half as long as that 
of the deceased brother whose first 
name was given to him as has been 
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already stated. So puny and sickly 
was he as a child, and so feeble 
throughout the years when boys are 
receiving their rudimentary educa- 
tion, and even fitted for the Univer- 
sity, that little could be done for him 
in that direction. It is true that all 
that could be done for him in the mat- 
ter of instruction was faithfully at- 
tended to. He was even sent to a 
classical school at Orange, but the 
advance made in his studies was, 
doubtless, very small. At the age of 
sixteen, the critical period in his life 
seemed to have been reached ; astroke 
of paralysis prostrated all his facul- 
ties, physical and mental, and death 
appeared to be close at hand. In 
time, however, his bodily powers be- 
gan slowly to return, but from his 
mind almost every thing seemed to 
have faded out. All the instructions 
that he had received from his father 
and at school had vanished, and the 
work of mental culture was begun, 
from the very alphabet, anew. Hope- 
less as appeared to be the case, yet no 
means were left untried to bring back 
the departed memory. The secret 
spring was touched at last, and the 
casket that contained all the acquisi- 
tions of his childhood and early youth 
was found and opened. Health of 
body and mind was renewed. Their 
preservation, however, demanded the 
abandonment of all thought of a col- 
lege career, of a profession and of a 
life of study and confinement. His 
time must be passed, as much as pos- 
sible out of doors, amid the hum and 
bustle of the busy world, and for this 
reason he was sent to his brother-in- 
law, a merchant in New York, to learn 
the use of the yard-stick and the ways 
of the counting-house, But, for him, 
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these had very little interest, for he 
was fond of books, and he had not yet 
given up his early determination to 
become a lawyer. None of the ad- 
vantageous offers made to him by his 
brother-in-law could induce him to 
give up his original purpose, and ac- 
cordingly, in 1798, he entered the 
office of David B. Ogden, then a 
young and promising lawyer in New- 
ark, N. J. Health of body and vigor 
of mind were now his own, and his 
application to the new work upon 
which he had entered was marvellous 
to all who knew him. | He was in his 
element, The law was his delight, 
and so thoroughly did he master all 
the details of practice, and such was 
his aptitude for business, that his pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Ogden, loth to lose his 
service, took him into partnership, 
while he was still a student. Some- 
time after, in 1803, he was admitted 
to the bar. 

Taking into consideration the ad- 
verse circumstances against which 
young Hornblower had been obliged 
to contend, his career, thus far, was 
truly wonderful. With an ever grow- 
ing love for his profession, perfect 
honesty of purpose, and integrity of 
character, success was certain to at- 
tend him. His name soon found a 
place among those of the most emi- 
nent members of the bar, and his 
practice became equal, ere long, to 
that of any of them. He was of un- 
tiring industry; and it has been said 
of him that “his knowledge was always 
at his fingers’ ends and ready for use.” 
For nearly thirty years he had been 
practising at the bar, when the Hon. 
Charles Ewing, Chief Justice of New 
Jersey, suddenly died. Mr. Horn- 
blower was appointed his successor, 
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and at the November Term, 1832, took 
his seat upon the bench of the Su- 
premeCourt. This honorable position, 
for which he was so eminently quali- 
fied, was occupied by him during the 
succeeding fourteen years, when he 
retired at the age of three score and 
ten. Throughout this long period he 
attended tothe duties of his office with 
the same earnestness and honesty that 
had characterized his labors at the 
bar. His decisions embrace causes of 
every conceivable character, and oc- 
cupy the greater part of nearly eight 
volumes of the New Jersey Law Re- 
ports, ‘* These reports,” said Judge 
Field in his eulogy upon the Chief Jus- 
tice, “attest his professional learning, 
his legal acumen, his sound and dis- 
criminating judgment, and his inflex- 
ible love of justice and right.” 

Chief Justice Hornblower, while 
still upon the bench, was chosen a 
member of the Convention to prepare 
a new Constitution in 1844. This con- 
vention was composed of men select- 
ed from every county in the State, and 
representing both of the great political 
parties. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on Executive Department, and 
took an active part in the delibera- 
tions. Two years after, in 1846, his 
judicial labors ceased, and he re- 
turned, for a short time, to the work 
of his profession, but this was more on 
account of his hatred of idleness than 
of any expectation of building up a 
practice as extensive as that which he 
had abandoped for the bench. In 
1841 the College of New Jersey con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL. D., and, in 1847, appointed him 
professor of law in that institution, 
hoping that he would make Princeton 
his home, and devote himself to the 
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duties of his new office. Although he 
accepted the position, and delivered 
one course of lectures, he could not 
be prevailed upon to leave Newark, 
and, without formally resigning his 
professorship, gradually withdrew his 
attendance. Throughoutall his busy 
life as a lawyer and as a judge, he had 
ever taken a lively interest and an ac- 
tive part in the religious and benevo- 
lent institutions of theday. With the 
American Bible Society, the American 
Tract Society, the Home Missionary 
Society, and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
he was officially connected. Of the 


New Jersey Colonization Society he 
was for many years President ; and 
the same position was occupied by him 
in the Society for Promoting Col- 
legiate and Theological Education in 


the West. 
he was ruling Elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Newark, N. J. In 
1845 he took an active part in the for- 
mation of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, and was President of that in- 
stitution from its organization in that 
year to the day of his death. 

Judge Hornblower was a man who 
never took rest, and who never 
thought himself too old to work when- 
ever duty called him. In 1856, when 
he believed that the Union was in peril 
because of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and that the triumph of 
the Republican Party alone could 
save it, he rose from a bed of sickness 
to attend the National Republican 
Convention which assembled in Phila- 
delphia to nominate a candidate for 
the Presidency. On this occasion he 
was made chairman of the New Jersey 
delegation and one of the Vice-Presi- 


For more than fifty years, 
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dents of the Convention. At this 
time he was in his eightieth year. In 
the Presidential contest of 1860, which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
he was also a prominent and active 
worker. When the electoral college 
assembled to cast its vote for New 
Jersey, he was called upon to preside, 
and on taking the chair, made an af- 
fecting speech, one of the last of his 
life, and gave his vote for Lincoln and 
Hamlin. He was then eighty-three 
years of age. As a sincere lover of 
the Union, it was a terrible moment 
for him when the cannon of Fort 
Sumter announced the beginning of 
what must inevitably be a long and 
bloody civil war. Born when Wash- 
ington had his head quarters at Mor- 
ristown, when New Jersey was the 
battle-ground of the Revolution, and 
but a few days before Congress made 
the Stars and Stripes the flag of the 
Union, it is a noteworthy circum- 
stance that his life should have closed 
under the same surroundings in which 
it began, that one of his last declara- 
tions should have been his loyalty to 
the principles*for which Washington 
contended, and that his tremulous 
voice should have been last lifted in 
popular gatherings in defence of 
that flag whose birthday was so nearly 
his own. So intense was his interest 
in the struggle then going on, that 
even while lying upon his dyingbed, 
he insisted upon having the reports 
of it read to him from the daily pa- 
pers, and it was while listening to the 
proceedings of the Union Convention 
then in session at Baltimore, that he 
gave feeble utterance to the last words 
that passed his lips: ‘“ Convention— 
Convention—for the Freedom of Man- 
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kind.” On the Saturday following, 
June 11, 1864, he died in his eighty- 
eighth year. 


WILLIAM HENRY HORNBLOWER, 


Of the eight children of Chief Jus- 
tice Hornblower, two only were sons. 
Of these, the elder was Charles Wil- 
liamson Hornblower, who was born 
in Newark, N. J., October 14, 1812. 
He chose a business instead of a pro- 
fessional career, and still lives (1893) 
near Philadelphia, much respected 
and beloved. He represents one of 
his maternal ancestors in the New 
Jersey Society of the Cincinnati. 

The younger son was William 
Henry Hornblower, who was born in 
Newark, N. J., March 21, 1820. Hav- 
ing completed his preparatory studies 
at Elizabeth, N. J. under the direction 


of Rev. John T. Halsey, he entered 
the college of New Jersey at Prince- 
ton, and was graduated from that in- 


stitution in 1838, Soon afterwards, 
he began the study of law under the 
instruction of the Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen and the Hon. A. C. M. 
Pennington. Before the expiration 
of the year during which he was thus 
employed, he became a member, by 
confession, of the First Presbyterian 
Church of his native city. This event 
resulted in the choice of a career, dif- 
ferent from that which he had at first 
determined to run. With the appro- 
bation of his honored father, he en- 
tered, in 1839, the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, and was graduated 
therefrom in February, 1843. Feel- 
ing the importance of the work to 
which he meant to devote his life, he 
determined to engage in it without 
loss of time, and accordingly, in May 
ensuing, went forth as a missionary 
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in “ The Pines” of New Jersey, where 
he labored until the following No- 
vember. On the 3oth of January, 
1844, he was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Elizabeth, N. J., and on the 
same day was installed pastor of the 
First Church of Paterson, N. J. Here 
he remained throughout the long 
period of twenty-seven years, not- 
withstanding many calls to positions of 
greater prominence. To this church, 
the only one which he ever served as 
pastor, he became greatly endeared 
by reason of his gentleness of man- 
ner, his unselfishness of disposition, 
and, above all, his fatherly affection 
for those with whom, and for whom, 
he was laboring in the cause of the 
Divine Master. In fact, his people 
were attached to him by an affection 
which, truly, amounted to devotion. 
There was a sincerity in him which 
no one could dispute, and a depth of 
loving-kindness so manifested in all 
his actions, that those courageous and 
forcible expressions of strong convic- 
tions which so frequently bring un- 
popularity for the many, won for him 
the warmest approbation. Both in- 
side and outside his congregation, the 
very persons even, whom he felt it a 
duty to rebuke, could not withhold 
from him their respect and kindest 
regard. 

Notwithstanding the loving rela- 
tions existing between Dr. Horn- 
blower and his congregation at Pater- 
son, the day finally arrived when he 
felt that another field of labor had 
been providentially pointed out to 
him, and that he must obey the sum- 
mons. The Western Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., had 
marked him as a man whose genuine 
piety, lovable nature, marvellous suc- 
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cess as a pastor, courage and effec- 
tiveness as a preacher, influence as a 
leader in church councils, and, with- 
al, whose familiarity with ecclesiasti- 
cal law, eminently fitted him as an in- 
structor of young men preparing for 
the Christian ministry. Convinced as 
to all these qualifications, that insti- 
tution elected him to the Uniou Pro- 
fessorship of Sacred Rhetoric, church 
government and pastoral theology. 
He accepted the call, and on the 1st 
of October, 1871, his relations with 
the church at Paterson were sundered, 
with heart-felt sorrow, as may be 
easily imagined, on his own part, as 
well as on the part of his people. 
To Allegheny he at once proceeded, 
and, with his characteristic energy, 
entered upon the new work before 
him. As in Paterson, so here, he soon 
won the respect and kind regards of 
all with whom he came .1 contact. 
In the Theological Semina:y he de- 
voted himself conscientiously and ear- 
nestly to the discharge of the duties of 
the important chair occupied by him. 
In the pulpit he was not only a favor- 
ite of the students, but likewise of 
the citizens of Allegheny, all denom- 
inations of whom went to hear him. 
In the pulpit he was always ready to 
labor in the cause to which he had 
devoted his life, and it was in the 
pulpit, while engaged in the service 
of this cause, that he was smitten with 
the disease that at last resulted in his 
death. This sad event took place on 
Sunday, May 20, 1883, in the Church 
of Bellefield, Pittsburg, Pa. where, 
by invitation, he was on that day 
preaching. While conducting the 
service, he was suddenly prostrated 
by a stroke of paralysis, and for sev- 
eral days death seemed to be just at 
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hand. Skilful medical treatment and 
careful nursing prolonged his life, 
and, for a time, recovery seemed 
probable. A second stroke, however, 
fell upon him, and the end came July, 
16, 1883. 

Dr. Hornblower married, June 17, 
1846, Miss Matilda Butler of Suffield, 
Conn., daughter of Asa Butler, Esc,, 
a successful paper manufacturer of 
that place, and of the old Puritan 
blood of Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut. Three children were the issue 
of this marriage, Joseph Coerten 
Hornblower, who was graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College in 1869, and who is a pro- 
minent architect of Washington, D. 
C. many of whose buildings, both pri- 
vate residences and business struc- 
tures adorn that city; William Butler 
Hornblower, a lawyer of New York 
City, and a daughter, Helen, who is 
the wife of Eugene Stevenson of Pat- 
erson, one of the leading lawyers of 
his section of the State, 


WILLIAM BUTLER HORNBLOWER. 


The second son of Rev. William 
Hornblower D. D., whose _bio- 
graphical sketch is given above, was 
William Butler Hornblower, well 
known as a leading member of the 
New York bar. Like his distin- 
guished father and grand-father, he is 
also a Jerseyman by birth, having 
been born May 13, 1851, at Paterson, 
N. J., where, as has been above said, 
his father was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church for the long pe- 
riod of twenty-seven years. His pre- 
paratory studies were pursued in 
“The Collegiate School” in New 
York City, and he entered the College 
of New Jersey in 1871. As in the pre- 
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paratory school, so in the univers- , 
ity, young Hornblower displayed the 
industrious habits inherited, doubt- 
less, from his illustrious grand-father, 
Chief Justice Hornblower, and it is 
not wonderful that he should have ta- 
ken a high position among his com- 
peers at life’s very outset. With him 
the preparation for a learned profes- 
sion was as serious a matter as was 
even the practice of that profession, 
and to whatever was important there- 
to he devoted all his energies. To 
win some, at least, of the first prizes 
contended for by his class was, there- 
fore, to be expected. This he not 
only did, but at his graduation won 
the honor of being selected as the Bel- 
les Lettres orator of hisclass. Having 
received the degree of A. B., he en- 
tered the Law School of Columbia 
College, whence he was graduated in 
1875, adding to his previously received 
degrees of A. B.and A. M. that of LL. 
B. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he derived more profit from the 
learned lectures to which he daily lis- 
tened at the Law School, than he did 
from the frequent discussions of legal 
questions into which he was prone to 
lead his distinguished uncle, Judge 
Woodruff, of whose family he was a 
member during the period of his law 
studies; or than he did from his illus- 
trious uncle, Justice Joseph P. Brad- 
ley of the United States Supreme 
Court, with whom he was also wont 
to discourse upon the abstrusities of 
the law. 

It would be strange if, with such 
advantages, Mr. Hornblower should 
not have entered upon the practice of 
his chosen profession with almost the 
certainty of success. Such, indeed, 
proved to be the case. With a mind 


well trained, replete with varied learn- 
ing, and, especially, enlightened upon 
all the niceties of the law; witha 
knowledge of general business, too, 
as well as with habits of industry, he 
came to the bar, a young man, it is 
true, but with a share of legal knowl- 
edge equal in value to the ordinary 
experience of a decade of years. It 
was in the field opened by the bank- 
ruptcy law that he first displayed his 
talents, and with such success, and 
such reputation for trust-worthiness 
and professional acumen, that re- 
tainers soon began to flow in upon 
him, not only from individuals, but 
from consolidated interests and cor- 
porations of every magnitude. That 
his practice became very extensive 
and very important may be seen in 
the published reports of cases argued 
by him in both the State and Federal 
courts. The superior qualifications 
exhibited by him as a lawyer and asa 
referee brought his name more than 
once in prominent mention for high 
judicial stations. At present he is the 
senior member of the law firm of 
Hornblower, Byrne & Taylor. 

As a writer, Mr. Hornblower has 
also won an enviablereputation. His 
writings have not as yet been collected 
in a volume, but, of the many well 
worthy of such preservation, special 
mention may be made here of his 
article in the American Law Review 
for March, 1880, entitled, “Conflict 
between Federal and State Decis- 
ions ;” also an address before the 
American Social Science Association, 
September 6, 1888, his theme being, 
“Is Codification of the Law expedient?” 
also an address before the American 
Bar Association in August, 1891, on 
the “ Legal Status of the Indian,” as 
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well as a lecture before the students 
of Columbia College Law School on 
“The Appellate Courts.” These and 
other writings flow gracefully from 
his pen, and, for vigor and clearness, 
entitle him to a high place among the 
authors belonging to his profession. 

Of the American Bar Association 
mentioned above, Mr. Hornblower is 
an active and useful member, serving 
on important committees, and doing 
all in his power to promote the use- 
fulness of the association. His name 
may also be found upon the rolls of 
many notable metropolitan clubs such 
as the Democratic, the Reform, the 
Manhattan, the Metropolitan and the 
University. In all of these he takes 
a lively interest, and the Council of 
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the club last named numbers him 
among its members. 

In 1890, the Governor of the State 
of New York appointed Mr, Horn- 
blower a member of the Commission 
created under the act of the Legisla- 
ture to propose amendments to the 
Judiciary article of the State Consti- 
tution. That similar honors have 
been offered to him from time to time 
is evidence of the high esteem in 
which he is held as a lawyer and a 
citizen. Still in the mid-day of life 
it is easy to believe that his industry 
and learning, accompanied as they are 
by sound judgment and honesty, will 
assure to him the highest honors of 
his profession, and a name worthy of 
his illustrious ancestors. 

FrEDERIC W. RICORD 


CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. IV. 


DR. SAMUEL RUSH HAVEN, 


AMUEL RUSH HAVEN who 
achieved distinction during the 
War of the Rebellion as a surgeon on 
the staff of Gen. U. S Grant, and 
who was widely known later as a 
physician, scientist, and traveler, was 
born in Chatauqua County, New York, 
June 27th, 1827. 

His father, Samuel Haven, was a 
well known Chatauqua County far- 
mer, who left the Empire State in 
1834 to become one of the pioneer 
Settlers of Eastern Illinois, at what 
is now the village of New Lennox in 
Will County. The elder Haven was 
a substantial citizen of the rural com- 
munity in which he lived, whose chief 


distinction was acquired through his 
uncompromising hostility to the in- 
stitutions of slavery and his readiness 
to aid fugitive slaves in obtaining 
their treedom. With other pioneers 
of Northern Illinois whose names 
have passed into local history as pro- 
moters of the “Underground Rail- 
way,” he was early recognized as a 
friend of the Negro, and no freedom 
seeking man or woman ever appealed 
to him in vain for succor or assist- 
ance. 

Samuel R. Haven grew to manhood 
on his father’s farm, but early devel- 
oped a taste for professional life. 
After educating himself by his own 
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efforts, he took up the study of medi- 
cine and matriculated at Rush Medi- 
cal College of Chicago in 1847. In 
1849 he graduated from this institu- 
tion and began the practice of his 
profession in Vandalia, Illinois.. In a 
short time, however, the discovery of 
gold in California attracted his atten- 
tion, and receiving the position of 
surgeon to one of the ships sailing 
for the Pacific coasts from New York, 
his field of operation was trans- 
ferred temporarily to the famous 
gold fields. While practicing his 
profession to some extent in this new 
field he also engaged in mining enter- 
prises of more than ordinary magni- 
tude for that time. His scientific 


knowledge was applied to the solution 
of various problems which presented 


themselves, and the result was an im- 
provement on the methods of mining 
then generally in vogue, which en- 
abled him to operate on a compara- 
tively extensive scale and to realize 
for himself and associates handsome 
returns, 

In 1851 he returned to Illinois com- 
ing by way of New York and Phila- 
delphia. In the last named city he 
stopped long enough to have the gold 
dust which he had brought with him 
from California, converted into coin, 
and this he brought with him to his 
old home at New Lennox. His accu- 
mulations constituted a considerable 
fortune in those days, and as he lo- 
cated soon after in Chicago he was 
able to make investments which de- 
veloped into an ample fortune some 
years later. Resuming the practice 
of his profession when he came to 
Chicago in 1851, Dr. Haven took high 
rank among the physicians of the city 


1 For an account of the expedition see 
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during the years immediately preced- 
ing the war. When the war began. 
he tendered his services to the gov- 
ernment and in 1861 accompanied by 
the troops sent out from Chicago on 
the famous “Cairo Expedition.”’ At 
Cairo he took charge of the Military 
Hospital and made a_ remarkable 
record for skill and efficiency in the 
management of the hospital and the 
treatment of cases which came in un- 
der his care. Out of three hundred 
fever patients committed to the hos- 
pital of which he had charge he did 
not lose a single patient, and the at- 
tention which he gave to sanitation 
had much to do with bringing about 
these satisfactory results. At the end 
of three months he was called to 
Washington and promoted to brigade 
surgeon, being assigned to duty first 
on the staff of Gen. A. F. Smith. He 
was next made a surgeon of division 
with the rank of colonel and trans- 
ferred to General Grant’s command 
remaining with him until shortly be- 
tore the capture of Vicksburg. He 
was Offered a commission as colonel 
in the regular army by President Lin- 
coln but declined the appointment, 
and at the end of this term of service 
as surgeon he returned to Chicago. 
With a comfortable fortune at his 
command and a taste for scientific 
research and travel he never resumed 
the active practice of his profession 
after the war. Accompanied by his 
wife—who before her marriage to Dr. 
Haven in 1854 was Miss Jane Stowell, 
daughter of E. C. Stowell, one of the 
pioneers of Chicago,—he lived much 
of the time abroad and visited all 
portions of the United States. He 
was especially fond of visiting the 
National Magazine for July 1892, p. 338. 
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Gulf Coast of the United States and 
had a beautiful winter home in this 
region at which he spent a large por- 
tion of his time during the later years 
of his life. 

Always a close student of natural 
history he became particularly inter- 
ested in studying the nature, habits, 
and peculiarities, of the fish found in 
the waters of the Gulf region, and 
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various important contributions to 
science resulted from his investiga- 
tions, those relating to the reproduc. 
tion of species in the shark family 
being of especial interest and conse- 
quence, 

Dr. Haven died while visiting his 
brother, Hon. Dwight Haven, near 
Joliet, Illinois, May 4th, 1890, 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 


THE SUBURBAN GROWTH OF CHICAGO. 


JACOB FORSYTH. 


REAT as has been the develop- 
ment of Chicago in all direc- 
tions its most extended suburban 
growth has been southward, and even 
the Indiana State line can hardly be 
looked upon now as the limits of the 
extension south and east. Within the 
past few years the entire face of the 
country has been changed in this sec- 
tion, and lands are now being appro- 
priated to uses of which the most 
sanguine owner did not dream a 
dozen years ago. 

One of the most actively identified 
with this development has been Mr. 
Jacob Forsyth, a pioneer in his iden- 
tification with western transportation 
interests and for nearly forty years a 
citizen of Chicago. When Pittsburg 
was known as the “Gateway of the 
West,” Jacob Forsyth, then a boy of 
fifteen years of age, came there with 
his parents from the North of Ireland 
where he was born in 1821. In his 
early boyhood he had received a 
fair education, which was _ supple- 


mented by thorough industrial train- 
ing as he grew to manhood, and he 


started in life a sagacious clear-headed 
young man well equipped for a busi- 


ness career. Becoming connected 
first with the transportation business 
in Pennsylvania, he was_ identified 
with this interest in the pioneer era 
of its history in the west and north- 
west. In those days west-bound 
freight used to reach Pittsburg 
largely by Penn. canal in the summer 
or by wagons in the winter—and at 
this point they were transferred to 
boats on the Ohio river or sent by 
overland wagon trains to what was 
then the far west. With all the phases 
of this old time transportation busi- 
ness Mr. Forsyth became familiar as 
a young man, and after a few years 
became agent of the Adams’ Express 
Company at Pittsburg. While acting 
in this capacity his business methods 
and efficiency attracted the attention 
of the agents of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company who had charge of the 
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through freight traffic. In 1857 they 
sent him to take charge of their west- 
ern business. After conducting this 
with marked success for three years 
he became general northwestern 
freight and passenger agent for the 
Erie Railway Company and retained 
this position until 1867. 

In 1845 Mr. Forsyth had married 
Miss Caroline Clarke of Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, and about the 
time he retired from the general 
northwestern agency of the Erie 
Company, his wife inherited from her 
brother George W, Clarke—a noted 
old time real estate owner of Chi- 
cago—a tract of land lying in the 
Northern portion of Lake County, 
Indiana. At that time this land was 
not looked upon as a very desirable 
investment by speculators in western 


lands, but Mr. Forsyth’s good judg- 
ment and foresight led him to believe 
that within his lifetime it would be 
in demand for other than farming 


purposes. With the tract of land in- 
herited by Mrs. Forsyth as a nucleus 
he began adding to their possessions 
and before many years had passed he 
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had accumulated fifteen thousand 
acres and was one of the largest, if 
not the largest, land owner in the 
State of Indiana. 

The wonderful growth of Chicago 
and the demand for outlying lands 
for manufacturing sites has developed 
these investments beyond the most 
Sanguine expectations even of their 
sagacious owner, Turning his atten- 
tion at the proper time to the improv- 
ment, subdivision and sale of these 
lands, he has profited immensely by 
his enterprise, and East Chicago and 
Whiting, are towns which are indebted 
to him in a large measure for their 
existence. Of the vast body of lands 
of which he was the owner some years 
since, he still retains something like 
fifteen hundred acres, a veritable prin- 
cipality in value. The lands occu- 
pied by the Standard Oil Company at 
Whiting, Indiana, on which are now 
located industries employing over 
four thousand men, were a part of 
Mr. Forsyth’s big farm, and many 
other subdivisions have been made, 
which promise to develop into 
equally prosperous business centers. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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HARVEY D. HADLOCK, 


ARVEY DEMING HADLOCK, 
a jurist, who, still in the prime 
of life, has already attained conspic- 
uous success in his profession, traces 
_his ancestry through several lines to 
early Pilgrim stocks. He stands in 
the seventh generation from the 
founder of the Hadlock name in Am- 
erica, Nathaniel Hadlock, who came 
from Wapping, England, and pur- 
chased an estate in Charlestown, Mass- 
achusetts Colony, in 1638. From this 
place he removed fifteen years later 
and became one of the founders of the 
town of Lancaster Mass. His son 
Nathaniel is mentioned in Felt’s 
“History of Salem” as having been 
fined and punished for declaring 
“that he could receive no profit from 
Mr. Higginson’s preaching, and that 
in persecuting the Quakers the gov- 
ernment was guilty of innocent blood.” 
Through his paternal grandmother 
Mr. Hadlock is descended from 
Thomas Manchester, one of the earli- 
est settlers [1642] of Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island; and by his mother, 
Mary Ann Stanwood, from Philip 
Stanwood, one of the early settlers of 
Gloucester, Mass. He is fifth in line 
of descent from Job Stanwood, the 
soldier mentioned in history, and 
Martha Bradstreet, his second wife. 
Early in the present century his 
grand-father, Samuel Hadlock, ac- 
quired by purchase the greater part 
of “Little Cranberry Island ” one of 
a group forming the town of Cran- 
berry Isles, in Hancock County, 


Maine. He engaged in shipping and 
merchandise by which business he 
amassed a large estate. His son 
Edwin, as master of a vessel, followed 
the sea till the year 1853, when he 
succeeded to his father’s business, 

Harvey Deming, youngest son of 
Edwin Hadlock and Mary Ann Stan- 
wood, was born at Cranberry Isles, 
Maine, October 7th, 1843. He re- 
ceived his early educational training 
from his mother, a woman of superior 
intellectual gifts and culture. Later 
he attended the schools of his native 
town, till in 1856 his parents removed 
to Bucksport, Me., where he enjoyed 
the advantages of the East Maine 
Conference Seminary. Here, and 
under private instructions, he pur- 
sued an advanced course of classical 
study, which he supplemented with a 
partial scientific course at Dartmouth 
College. He began the study of law 
in the office of Hon. Samuel F. 
Humphrey, at Bangor, Me., and under 
the kindly supervision of ex-Governor 
Edward Kent, then one.of the justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. Early 
in 1865, he was admitted to the bar of 
that court, and later to practice in the 
Federal Court of the district. The 
following year he went to New 
Orleans, where he pursued the study 
of civil and maritime law, under the 
direction of the eminent jurist, Christ- 
ian Roselins. Within the three suc- 
ceeding years, he was admitted to 
practice in the courts, State and Fed- 
eral, of Nebraska and New York, and 
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as attorney and councellor of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. He thus began to be known 
and to have business in four states, 
but mainly had practiced at Bucks- 
port and Boston. To the former 
place he returned in 1871, especially 
to promote the locating and opening 
of a railroad from Bangor to eastern 
points by way of Bucksport. During 
the ten years following he continued 
to reside at Bucksport, and the con- 
struction of the Bucksport and Ban- 
gor railroad being assured, he became 
a director, as also counsel for the cor- 
poration. 


Within this period he was employed. 


in the most important cases tried in 
the State of Maine, in conduct of 
which he established his reputation 
as an eloquent advocate and pro- 
found jurist, earning for himself a 
leading place among the ablest law- 
yers of the state. From 1881 to 1887 
he resided in Portland where at the 
Cumberland bar he maintained and 
enhanced the high reputation already 
acquired as a successful practitioner 
in causes involving railroad and other 
corporation interests, in questions of 
patents, and maritime law, as well as 
in the management of criminal cases. 
It was said that he tried more causes 
and was capable of performing more 
work than any other lawyer in the 
city. Many of his clients were resi- 


dents of adjoining states, and he was 


employed in various professional mat- 
ters. 

Among the multitudes of suits in 
which Mr. Hadlock has been em- 
ployed we may mention the marriage 
case of Sawyer et al. vs. Oakman et 
al. argued in the United States Cit- 
cuit Court for the Southern District 
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of New York at the Octobér term of 
1869; homicide cases Such as Com- 
monwealth vs. Bartholemew,; Boston, 
1873 ; State vs. Smith, Ellsworth, Me. 
1876; U.S. vs. Kelly, Portland, 1884; 
State vs. O’Hara, Portland, 1886; 
railroad cases such as Spofford, peti- 
tioner for certiorari, vs. Bucksport 
Bangor Railroad Company and the 
railroad commissioners of Maine,1875; 
and Deasy, administrator, vs. Grand 
Trunk Railroad Company, U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, Maine, 1883; consular 
cases such as Gould vs. Staples, U. S, 
Circuit Court 1881 ; malpractice cases 
such as Dr. Leach’s, Mass., 1891 ; 
bankrupt cases such as Treat & 
Co., pending in the District of 
Maine, from 1868 to 1889; will 
cases, such as the Jenness will case, 
Concord, N. H., October, 1892. Con- 
cerning the argument for the contes- 
tants in that case, it was said by the 
press and those present to have been 
the ablest ever listened to in the old 
Merriman County Court house; trade- 
mark cases such as Davis et al. os. 
Jones et al, U. S. Circuit Court, New 
York, 1891; patent cases such as 
Hammerschleg vs. Spaulding, U. S. 
Circuit Court, Boston, 1888 ; the Nat- 
ional Needle Company vs. the Howe 
Sewing Machine Company, Supreme 
Court, U. S., October term, 1889 ; 
Ruel Philbrook, trustees vs. the city 
Haverhill and eleven other Massachu- 
setts cities, U.S. Supreme Court, in 
which the application of State statutes 
of limitation as a bar to patent suits 
is denied and for the first time 
brought to the highest tribunal for 
decision. 

The case of Campbell vs. the Mayor, 
Alderman and Commonalty of the 
City of New York is of national im- 
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portance as it affects every city which 
used steam fire engines from 1864 to 
1881 and has been for many years be- 
fore the courts. In 1877 a suit was 
brought against the city of New York, 
and four years later a decree was 
entered sustaining the validity of the 
patent. In 1884 all rights in said 
suit, as well as all existing rights un- 
der said patent were assigned to Ruel 
Philbrook, trustee, and in 1885 he 
commenced an action in said suit 
against the city. In the following 
year Mr. Hadlock, then residing at 
Portland, Me., was called into the suit 
as senior counsel for the complainant, 
for the purpose of conducting the ac- 
counting. Various attempts have 
since been made to deprive Mr. Phil- 
brook of his title to the suit and con- 
trol of it by the assignors through the 


assignees of a bankrupt assignor of a 
half interest in the patent, also by 
suit in the Supreme Court of New 
York to vacate the assignment alto- 


gether. These attempts Mr. Hadlock 
successfully resisted; but pending an 
action by him, instituted for the pur- 
pose of confirming the trustee in com- 
plete control, the decision by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Andrews vs. Hovey, known as 
“the Driven Well Case,” gave occa- 
sion for the city through its Counsel, 
on the ground that the Campbell 
case against the Mayor fell within the 
rule enunciated in this decision, to 
secure a rehearing and a dismissal of 
the original bill of complaint, which 
was granted by Judge Wheeler of the 
United States Circuit Court. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hadlock obtained a fur- 
ther hearing presenting additional 
evidence, and the entire case came on 
for argument before Judge Wheeler 
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in July, 1891. The closing argument 
by Mr. Hadlock for Mr. Philbrook, 
trustee and complainant, occupied 
three days in an exhaustive and mas- 
terly discussion of the subject in all 
its principles and bearings, with re- 
sult, that Mr. Hadlock’s construction 
and application of the law as involved 
in the Driven Well Case was adopted, 
and the validity of the patent sus- 
tained. In the September following 
the decree was settled in the case and 
in December the continuation of the 
accounting was resumed. The case 
involves several millions. 

Mr. Hadlock’s legal career has been 


characterized by the closest applica- 


tion, Case has succeeded case with- 
out intermission, and day has suc- 
ceeded day of unremitting and un- 
unwearied industry. A wonderful 
vitality and power of recuperation, a 
remarkable vigor of body as well as 
of brain enables him to do this with- 
out unnatural strain or depression, 
and with the most brilliant results. 
As arule he works without assistants, 
rarely takes notes, but safely trusts to 
his unfailing memory. Weighing 
nearly three hundred pounds, with a 
chest measuring fifty-two inches, and 
standing almost six feet high, with a 
head measuring twenty-four inches, 
and having an amiable and generous 
face, his is a commanding figure even 
among great men. Through his 
breadth and clearness of intellect, 
retentive memory and force of will, 
his arguments exhibit a wealth of 
accurate detail and masterful logic. 
Though large in brain and body, he 
is compact and elastic in fiber, and 
works easily with every faculty active 
and vigilant. His voice is rich, full 
and flexible. This power and success 
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with both court and jury, is what we 
should beled to expect from the com- 
bination of industry with such strong 
and ample faculties. 

Since 1887 he has resided in Boston, 
at the same time maintaining an office 
in New York City, while the range of 
his practice extends beyond the state 
and federal courts of New England 
and New York, embracing cases of 
great moment pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
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On January 26,1865,Mr. Hadlock was 
married to Miss Alexene L. Goodell 
of Searsport, Maine. They have two 
children, Inez and Webster. They 
were sadly bereaved in the death of 
their eldest son, Harvey Deming Had- 
lock Jr., at about fifteen years of age 
by accidental shooting while handling 
arevolver. Their summer residence 
is a delightful place in the picturesque 
and historic village of Bucksport in 
their native Pine Tree State. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Probably no one of the younger gen- 
eration of men born in the Northwes- 
tern States is more thoroughly famil- 
iar with the events of those days when 
Washington and Oregon formed one 
vast territory—the Northwestern, a 
terra incognita to the Eastern world, 
and broadly generalized by the poet 
Bryant as “where rolls the Oregon” 
—than J. McL. Harvey of Fair- 
haven, the grandson of Dr. J. Mc- 
Loughlin, the first governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company in the North- 
west country. In this way he is a 
sort of residuary legatee of the his- 


torical lore connected with the early © 


days of the Northwest Territory. 

The story of Dr. McLoughlin’s ca- 
reer as related by Mr. Harvey natural- 
ly acquires a deeper sense of interest 
from the fact of his relationship to 
him, the foremost man of his time in 
this part of the world, and although 
the principal events of his life are al- 
ready a matter of record, their (so to 


speak) ex cathedra recital renders 
them well worthy of repetition. His 
account is as follows : 

“From Fort William on the shore 
of Lake Superior, where he had pre- 
viously resided, Dr. McLoughlin, who 
was born in Canada, near Quebec, of 
Scotch parentage, first made the long 
and perilous journey through the vir- 
gin forests and unexplored wilderness 
down the Saskatchawan and across 
the Rockies to the Head waters of the 
Columbia, down which great river he 
sailed in Indian canoes until the set- 
tlement then known as Fort George, 
but now as Astoria, was reached dur- 
ing the year 1824. This was then the 
headquarters of the John Jacob Astor 
Fur company, the present name of 
the city being of course derived from 
this fact, of which company he had 
been appointed local governor. 

“A bitter feud had for some time 
existed between the two rival Eng- 
lish fur companies, the Hudson Bay 
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and the Northwest, and skirmishes, 
attended often with loss of life, were 
frequent between their employes. 
Shortly after his arrival in Fort 
George, however, the Hudson Bay 
company bought out the Astor com- 
pany and effected an amicable con- 
solidation with the Northwestern, 
making Dr. McLoughlin governor of 
the entire Northwest district. 

“Instructed by the directors of his 
company to make his headquarters 
still nearer to the shore line of the 
Pacific, the recently accredited gover- 
nor madea careful exploration of the 
coast and in 1826 selected a site where 
now the city of Vancouver stands, 
calling the fortification which he 
caused to be erected there Fort Van- 
couver. For many years this re- 
mained the headquarters of the com- 
pany and hither came the English, 
bearing supplies for the numerous 
posts of the great organization. 

“There was comparatively little 
opposition to the white settlers on the 
part of the Indians, who believed that 
in the great territory there was room 
for the paleface as well as the red 
man, and the policy pursued by Dr. 
McLoughlin was one of strict equity, 
punishment being inflicted in the same 
measure upon the guilty, irrespective 
of color. By this course he gained 
the respect and friendship of the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

“In one instance, however, from 
some long-forgotten cause, a serious 
misunderstanding arose between the 
Indians and the fur traders, and prep- 
arations were made by the former 
for the capture of the fort and the 
massacre of its garrison. The plans 
were well laid. A detachment of per- 
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haps a dozen Indians was to leave 
the main band, which was to be am- 
bushed in the vicinity, and proceed- 
ing to the fort should gain entrance 
ostensibly for trading purposes. 
While in the fort some of the number 
were to feign sudden illness and re- 
main to be cared for by the garrison 
surgeon while their companions re- 
turned to where the major portion of 
the band were concealed. During 
the night those who remained behind 
were to unbar the gates of the stock- 
ade and admit the warriors without 
and no white man was to be left to 
tell the tale of craft and perfidy. 
Through a friendly chief, however, 
the details of the plot were communi- 
cated to Dr. McLoughlin, and when, 
as arranged, the trading party arrived 
at the fort they were promptly taken 
in custody, while word was sent to 
the ambushed band that if they did 
not disperse immediately and peace- 
fully the cannon of the fort in the em- 
brasures at the corner of the stockade 
would be trained upon them. As Dr. 
McLoughlin had a reputation for 
meaning business when he spoke, no 
further hint was necessary and this 
ended the most serious trouble he 
had with the natives. 

“While Fort Vancouver was the 
distributing post for all the stations 
of the Hudson Bay company, com- 
munication with the mother country 
was had but once a year by sailing 
vessels, and once a year also the ex- 
press and mail arrived overland from 
Canada. Each of these occasions was 
made a time of especial festivity and 
the celebrations were frequently pro- 
longed several days by the members 
of the isolated garrison.” 
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In Hawthorne’s posthumous novel, 
“ Septimius Felton,” the hero ex- 
changes shots with a young British 
officer, in the course of the desultory 
warfare carried on upon the glorious 
day of Concord and Lexington. The 
Englishman falls mortally wounded, 
and dies soon afterward, and his grave 
is dug by the victor; whence, for the 
latter’s benefit and to promote the 
characteristic and weird purpose of 
the novelist, proceeds a_ peculiar 
flower which shall furnish Septimius 
with the desired elixir of life, and 
make him immortal, he having a very 
strong objection to death. 

Such an encounter, what may be 
called an instantaneous duel, did actu- 
ally take place on that memorable 
day, but with fatal results to both par- 
ties. The name of the American was 
James Heywood, of Acton, Mass., and 
to commemorate this event the state 
of Massachusetts co-operated with 
the town of Acton, in 1852. in erect- 
ing a monument, a granite shaft sui- 
tably inscribed. The representative 
from Acton in the legislature at the 
time, in advocating the measure gave 
the following account. of the historic 
incident: “At Fiske’s Hill, in Lex- 
ington, they had, as some thought, 
the severest encounter of all the way. 
The road ran around the base of a 
steep, thick wooded hill. James Hey- 
wood, who had been active and fore- 
most all the way after the British had 
passed on, came down from the hill 
and was aiming for a well of water— 
the same well is still to be seen at the 
two-story Dutch roofed, red house on 
the right from Concord to Lexington, 
not two miles from the old meeting- 
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house. As he passed the end of that 
house he spied a British soldier still 
lingering behind the main body 
plundering. The Briton also saw 
him and ran to the front door to cut 
him off. Lifting up his loaded mus- 
ket, he exclaims: ‘You are a dead 
man!’ Heywood immediately said, 
‘So are you!’ They both fired and 
both fell. The Briton was shot dead, 
and Heywood mortally wounded, the 
ball entering his side through this 
hole (holding upa pierced powder 
horn), driving the splinters into his 
body. He lived eight hours. Before 
he died his father asked him the 
question, ‘Are you sorry that you 
turned out?’ ‘Father hand me my 
powder horn and bullet pouch. I 
started with one pound of powder and 
forty balls. You see what is left of 
them (he had used all but two or 
three), you see what I have been 
about, I am not sorry I turned out.’” 
The old powder horn with the sug- 
gestive bullet-hole is sacredly per- 
served by the town. An old slate 
stone was placed originally at the 
head of Heywood’s grave, but now it 
lies on one side of the ground upon 
which the monumentis erected. The 
following lines are inscribed upon it : 
This monument may unknown ages tell 
How brave young Heywood like a hero fell 
When fighting for his countrie’s liberty 
Was slain, and here his body now doth lye— 
He and his foe were by each other slain, 
His victims blood with his y® earth did stain. 
Upon y® field, he was with victory crowned 
And yet must yield his breath upon that 
ground. 
He expressed his hope in God before his 
death. 
After his foe had yielded up his breath. 
Oh, may his death a lasting witness lye 
Against oppressor’s bloody cruelty. 
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When the Rev. Cotton Mather was 
engaged upon his monumental work, 
the Magnala Christ’ Americana, he had 
the advantage of using a history 
which is inaccessible to investigators 
of this day. This was the Annals 
of God's Blessing of N. £., written by 
Samuel Stow. It does not appear 
that this composition ever got so far as 
the printing press, and Mather con- 
sulted the original manuscript. 
Through him we learn of the existence 
of this history, for one; and one other 
proof thereof we possess, inasmuch as 
the court of election held at Hartford 
in May, 1695, took occasion to put 
into a resolution their thanks to the 
author for “his great pains in prepar- 
ing a History of the Annals of New 
England.” Thei: gratitude unfortu- 
nately did not materialize into an offer 
to bear the expense of publication. It 
would almost seem as if the author 
himself despaired entirely of his pro- 
duction being ever reduced to book 
form, for he tells some one that his 
manuscript was arranged in “Decads” 
each of which was composed of a 
number of sheets tied together with 
a ring, or loop, through one of the 
corners, whereby they might be sus- 
pended out of the reach of rats and 
mice, 

This was not Mr. Stow’s only ven- 
ture in the field of literature ; another 
and equally unsuccessful one, was a 
work entitled Zen Essays for Conver- 
sion of the Jews. This was placed 
by the author in the hands of Judge 


Sewall, of diary fame. The latter 
sent it to Nathaniel Higginson, at 
London, with the expectation that 
some wealthy patron might be found 
who would defray the cost of publica- 
tion in return for some fulsome dedi- 
cation, as was the way of doing in 
those good old times. Such patron 
was not found, however. The follow- 
ing details of the author's life have 
recently been placed before public: 
Samuel Stow was born about 1622, 
probably in Kent. He may have been 
related to the English annalist or 
chronicler, John Stow. With his five 
brothers and sisters and their parents, 
John and Elizabeth Stow, he arrived 
in New England in 1634. He was 
graduated at Harvard in 1645, and in 
1653 went to Middletown, Conn., 


where he preached for a number of / 


years, but was not ordained, as no : 
church was gathered until November ‘ 
4, 1668, when Rev. Nathaniel Collins 
was ordained the first pastor of the 
place. For several years previous to 
this event there seems to have been a 
“troublesome difference” between 
Mr. Stow and the people of Middle- 
town, or some of them, which the gen- 
eral court more than once took notice 
of. During King Philip’s war he 
supplied the place of some ministers 
employed in the country service, for 
which the governor and council voted 
him an allowance. Subsequently he 
preached at Simsbury for about four 
years, but was not settled there. He 
returned to Middletown about 1685, 
where he continued until his death, 
May 8, 1704, at the age of eighty-two. 











